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BANCROFT AND GRAHAME ON CLARKE 
OF RHODE ISLAND. 


We reprint from the Washington Union 
of Sept. 12, 1846, with its remarks, the fol- 
lowing letters of Mr. Bancroft, in relation to 
a statement in Grahame’s History. Other 
parts of the discussion are in a permanent 
form, and students will be gratified by being 
thus able to view the whole subject. 


“Those of our readers who have seen the 
recent American edition of Grahame’s “ His- 
tory of the United States,” will have no- 
ticed in the introductory memoir of the 
author, written by Mr. Josiah Quincy, late 
President of Harvard College, a passage 
impeaching the accuracy of a note in Mr. 
Bancroft’s “ History of the United States,” 
in which an important historical error of 
Grahame’s was corrected. 

To this attack of Mr. Quincy upon his 
accuracy as an historian, Mr. Bancroft made, 
on the historic branch of the subject, the 
clear and conclusive reply, which we copy 
below, from the Boston Courier of March 
4th. 

Mr. Quincy has since published, as a re- 
ply to this letter of Mr. Bancroft, a pam- 
phlet of some fifty-nine pages, impeaching 
Mr, Bancroft’s motives through the whole 
course of the affair. Mr. Quincy avows 
that he has sent a copy of this pamphlet to 
every subscriber for Grahame’s work. He 
has circulated it, indeed, in every direction, 
and many copies of it have reached Wash- 
ington. We therefore take notice of the 
subjéct, and publish in addition to the letter 
from the Courier, which settles the histori- 
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cal question, a brief rejoinder by Mr. Ban- 
croft to Mr. Quincy’s lengthy attack upon 
the motives. This latter reply of Mr. Ban- 
croft will be found, we think, to be written 
as temperately and conclusively as his former 
one. 


From the Boston Courier, March 4, 1846. 
TO THE PUBLIC. 


The American edition of the “ History of 
the United States,” by Mr. James Grahame, 
with a memoir of the author, prepared at 
the request of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, recently published by Mr. Josiah 
Quincy, late president of Harvard College, 
under the patronage of the lamented Story, 
of Mr. James Savage, of Mr. Jared Sparks, 
and of my highly-cherished friend, Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Prescott, contains passages which 
demand my notice, both from the auspices 
under which the publication was prepared 
and made, and still more because its ground- 
less attack on me includes a grievous wrong 
to the memory of one of the purest states- 
men that ever did service to humanity. 

In narrating the mission of John Clarke, 
of Rhode Island, to England, Mr. Grahame, 
misapprehending the author whom he fol- 
lowed, attributed to Clarke what was done 
by others, and, in his edition of 1836, 
charged Clarke with “‘baseness.” I repelled 
the charge. Mr. Grahame, though the na- ° 
ture of his error was explained to him, per- 
severed in his accusations. Mr. Quincy has 
now come forward to defend Mr, Grahame, 
and giving, publicity to personal crimina- 
tions of me, still insists on attributing to 
Clarke the dishonest part of making “ hol- 
low pretences to loyalty,” and adducing 
“ supposititious proofs” of it; with what 
degree of injustice to Mr. Clarke and to me 
will appear from the following statement: 
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“ Mr. Clarke,” says Backus, the historian 
of the Baptists of New England—for on this 
occasion I prefer to quote the words of an- 
other, and Backus was an honest and inde- 
fatigable inquirer, familiar with records even 
of towns and parishes, and deservedly es- 
teemed for his accuracy and diligence— 
“ Mr. Clarke,” says Backus, “left as spotless 
a character as any man I know of, that ever 
acted in any public station in this country. 
The Massachusetts writers have been so 
watchful and careful to publish whatever 
they could find, which might seem to coun- 
tenance the severities they used towards 
dissenters from their way, that I expected 
to find something of that nature against Mr. 
Clarke, but have happily been disappointed. 
Though he was disarmed by them in 1637, 
and imprisoned and fined at Boston in 1651, 
and he exposed their injustice and cruelty, 
to him and his brethren, in print the next 
year, and continued in England, to oppose 
and defeat all their attempts at the court 
there against his colony, till he obtained 
their present charter, yet among all their 


authors or records that I have searched, I 
have not met with a single reflection cast 
upon him by any one, which I think is 


very extraordinary. There was, doubtless, 
enough said against him, for his principles 
of believers’ baptism and liberty of con- 
science, to secure him from tive woe of being 
spoken well of by all men; yet, like Daniel, 
it seems as if his enemies could find no fault 
in him in matter of the kingdom, but only 
concerning the law of his God.” 

To this I add, that I had made extensive 
and careful examinations of the records of 
the time, as well manuscript as printed, both 
in Massachusetts and in Rhode Island, and 
had been assisted by those familiar with the 
records and best informed, and I could not 
but confirm the statement of the historian 
of the Baptists, as being true’ to the letter 
and true in spirit. No one is able to con- 
trovert it. 

It is one of the most beautiful things in 
history, to see how the disinterested and 
humble Baptist, by the attractive force of 
his love of Rhode Island, and the persuasive 
eloquence of sincerity, gained from Charles 
IL., in the ministry of Clarendon, the char- 
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ter that sanctioned in that colony the ex- 
periment of a State, resting on popular and 
religious liberty. ; 

In introducing the mission of Clarke, Mr, 
Grahame, in the edition of 1836, compress- 
ing many errors into fourteen or fifteen 
lines, wrote as follows: 

“The restored monarchial government 
was proclaimed with eager haste in this col- 
ony [Rhode Island]; and one Clarke was 
soon after dispatched as deputy from the 
colonists to England, in order to carry 
their dutiful respects to the foot of the 
throne, and to solicit a new charter in their 
favor. Clarke conducted his negotiation 
with a baseness that rendered the success of 
it dearly bought. He not only vaunted in 
courtly strains the loyalty of the inhabitants 
of Rhode Island, of which the sole proof he 
could give was, that they had bestowed the 
name of Atmg’s Province on a territory ac- 
quired by them from the Indians; but meet- 
ing this year the deputies of Massachusetts 
at the court, he publicly challenged them to 
cite any one demonstration of duty or loy- 
alty by their constituents to the present 
king or his father, from the period of their 
first establishment in New England.”— Gra- 
hame’s History of the United States, vol. i., 
p. 315, edition of 1836. 

In reference to this groundless attack on 
the purity of Clarke, 1 deemed it due to 
historic truth to make the following note: 

“The charge of ‘ daseness’ in Grahame, 
vol. i., p. 315, edition of 1836, is Grahame’s 
own invention. His (Clarke’s) enemies in 
Massachusetts disliked his principles and his 
success; they respected his fidelity and his 
blameless character. Grahame is usually 
very candid in his judgments.” 

By the word “ invention,” I meant simply 
to say, that the charge of “ baseness” had no 
foundation in fact, and rested on no author- 
ity, that it was preferred on this occasion 
for the first time, and had no existence but 
in the mind of Mr. Grahame himself; in a 
word, that it was what Lord Bacon calls 
“an idol of the cave.” My tribute to the 
usual candor of Mr. Grahame seemed to me 
to explain and soften the criticism, which a 
regard for historic truth compelled me to 
make, 
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The note should have induced Mr. Gra- 
hame to revise the grounds of his opinion. 
Instead of it, like Cotton Mather, when 
witchcraft was questioned, he chose to re- 
gard it as an impeachment of his personal 
veracity ; indiscreetly insisted that he had 
authority for his accusations; and finally in- 
dicated as his authority the annals of Chal- 
mers, 

As soon as I understood the precise na- 
ture of Mr. Grahame’s misconception, I 
changed the word “invention” into “ un- 
warranted misapprehension,” and really 
vexed with myself, that a zeal for accuracy, | 
which I could not blame, had led me into a! 
form of expression, liable to an offensive 
construction on the part of a foreigner for | 
whom I cherished friendly feelings, I took 
care, through a common friend, to inform | 
Mr. Grahame that he had misapprehended 
Chalmers. Clarke returned to Rhode Isl- 
and in 1663. About fifteen years after his 
return, and about two years after his death, | 
Randall Houlden and John Greene, depu- 
ties from the town of Warwick, in the 
Providence Plantations, appeared at the 
court of Charles the Second, to argue a 
question of land title, before the lords of'| 
the committee of Trade and Plantations, | 
against William Stoughton and Peter Buck- 
ley, agents for the Massachusetts colony in 
New England, from 1677 to 1679. In giv- 
ing an account of the first acquisition of the 
territory in question from the Narragansetts, 
in 1644, Chalmers, at page 273 of his An- 
nals, summarily and accurately narrates what 
transpired in relation to it in 1678-1679. 

I deemed it due to Mr. Grahame, to in- 
form him that he had been led into error 
respecting Clarke, by attributing to his ne- 
gotiation for a charter, what happened, as 
Chalmers truly says, in the reign of Charles 
the Second, but on a later negotiation about 
lands and boundaries—a negotiation which, 
I observed, took place after Clarke’s return, 
and after his death. The name, King’s 
Province, I added, was not known till after 
the grant of the charter, and after Clarke’s 
return, 

This Mr. Grahame read, but he would 





not be convinced. He appears never him- 
self personally to have again inspected his 


authority, but as I had reason to believe, 
took a report second-hand from some one, 
whose name I never cared to know. In the 
final revision of his work, though he erased 
the word “ baseness,” and the reference to 
the name of King’s Province, he renewed 
the detraction, and of one of the most firm 
and ingenuous men that ever lived, he wrote 
deliberately, after having been warned, 
“The envoy conducted his negotiation with 
a suppleness of adroit servility, that ren- 
dered the success of it dearly bought.” 

In giving publicity to this new version of 
the calumny, accompanied by an impeach- 
ment of my “candor,” “ correctness,” and 
“rectitude,” Mr. Josiah Quincy steps for- 
ward to defend it; and in an elaborate note 
on pages xxxvi. and xxxvii. of his memoir, 
insists explicitly that “ Chalmers represents 
Clarke as boasting of the loyalty of Rhode 
Island, and challenging the deputies of Mas- 
sachusetts to display any one act of duty or 
loyalty, shown by their constituents to 
Charles the First, or to the present king, 
from their first establishment in New Eng- 
land.” 

Now, the words of Chalmers have .no 
reference to Clarke, either by name or by 
intention, or by just inference. The refer- 
ence is, indeed, to “deputies” from the 
plantations to “Charles the Second,” but 
the reign of Charles the Second extended to 
1685, while Clarke’s mission ended in 1663 
But Chalmers refers to his authority, which 
is in the State Paper Office, in London, and 
quotes from it. 'To leave no room for doubt 
of any sort, I have sent to the State Paper 
Office [see notes B and C] and have readily 
obtained a certified copy of the original doc- 
ument, from which Chalmers drew the nar- 
rative. It establishes, beyond a possible 
question, that Messrs. Grahame and Quincy 
attribute to Clarke what happened on a late 
negotiation after his return and after his 
death. 

The passage in Chalmers referred to by 
Mr. Quincy, is to be found at page 273 of 
his “Annals.” [See note D.] Of the docu- 
ment from the State Paper Office, I annex 
the decisive extract [Note E], and I have 
sent a copy of the whole to Mr. Savage, 
president of the Massachusetts Historical 
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Society. Mr. Quincy owes it to me, and 
owes it to the memory of the dead whom 
he has wronged, to correct the statements 
which he has put forth, and as he published 
Grahame’s work by subscription, he should 
send a copy of the correction to every one 
of his subscribers. GrorGE Bancrort. 
Wasurnaton February, 1846. 


[Nore A.] 
Extract from a letter of George Bancroft to Mr. 
Wm. H. Prescott, forwarded by Mr. Prescott 
to Mr. Grahame, in December, 1839. 


Boston, December 26, 18389. 

My Dear Frienp: I got Mr. Grahame’s 
message from Ellis.... Mr. Grahame was 
led into error respecting Clarke, by attrib- 
uting to his negotiation for a charter what 
may have happened, as Chalmers cautiously 
expresses himself, in the reign of Charles 
the Second; but on a later negotiation 
about lands and boundaries, a negotiation 
which took place after Clarke’s return, and, 
I think, after his death. The name, King’s 
Province, was not known till after the grant 
of the charter, and after Clarke’s return. I 


did not understand the precise nature of 


Mr. Grahame’s misconception, till I read his 
letter to Ellis. ... 


Extract from a postscript of a letter from Wm. 
H. Prescott to James Grahame, dated Dec. 28, 
1839. 


“While writing the above letter, Mr. 
Bancroft called on me, and learning that I 
was writing to you, on his return home, 
sent me the inclosed note, which I take the 
liberty to forward to you.” 


[Nore B.] 
G. Bancroft to Chief Clerk of State Paper Office. 
December 11, 1845. 

My Dear Si: In the “ Political Annals 
of the present United Colonies,” &c., &c., 
by George Chalmers, occurs this passage on 
page 273: 

““The deputies of these plantations [7. e., 
Providence Plantations] boasted to Charles 
II. of the merits of this transaction, and at 
the same time ‘challenged the agents of 
Boston to display any one act of duty or 
loyalty shown by their constituents to 
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Charles I., or to the present king, from their 
first establishment in New England, (8.) 
The challenge thus confidently given was 
not accepted.” 

The reference by the figure (8) is to this 
note, on page 279: 

“There is a copy of the Indian surrender 
in New England papers, bundle 3; and see 
the same page 25.” [I suppose p. 25 means 
New England Papers, vol. 1ii., p. 25.] 

Now I wish particularly an exact and 
certified copy of the paper offered by the 
deputies of the Providence Plantations, or 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, 
in which the words occur as quoted by Chal- 
mers, viz. : 

* Challenged the agents of Boston to dis- 
play any one act of duty or loyalty shown 
by their constituents to Charles I., or to the 
present king, from their first establishment 
in New England.” 

It should be among the Rhode Island pa- 
pers somewhere about 1680, I think, or 
perhaps earlier; at any rate during the 
reign of Charles the Second. 

You will do me a particular favor by giv- 
ing immediate attention to this matter. 

Very faithfully yours, 
GrorGE Bancrort. 


Rozert Lemon, Esq., 
State Paper Office, Westminster. 


[Nore C.] 


Chief Clerk of the State Paper Office to G. Ban- 
croft. 


Strate Parer Orrice, Lonvon, 
January 8, 1846, 


Dear Sir: Your letter of the 11th of 
December last arrived so opportunely, that 
I was enabled to make an immediate search 
for the document you requested; and on 
finding it (which I did very quickly), I lost 
no time in making the necessary application 
to the Foreign Office for the usual authori- 
zation, in sufficient time to enable me to 
make a copy of it, and to send it to you by 
this first steamer. 

There is no date to the document itself; 
but as the Providence deputies were in Eng- 
land the latter part of the year 1678, and 
the spring of 1679, and in the prayer of 
their petition they seek to be dismissed in 


* 
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order to return home, its date most prob- 
ably is about February, 1679. 
Sir, your most obedient and very humble 
servant, Ropv’r Lemon. 


[Nore D.] 


Extract from Chalmer’s Political Annals, p. 278, 
Rhode Island, referred to by Mr. Quincy, pp. 
Xxxv., xxxvi., a8 Grahame’s authority for his 
detraction of Clarke. 

“ And that ascendency, they (Rhode Isl- 
and and Providence Plantations) employed, 
during the year 1644, to procure from the 
chiefs of the Narragansetts a formal surren- 
der of their country, which was afterwards 
called the King’s Province, to Charles the 
First in right of his crown, in consideration 
of that protection, which the unhappy mon- 
arch then wanted for himself...... The 
deputies of these Plantations boasted to 
Charles the Second of the merits of this 
transaction, and at the same time ‘ chal- 
lenged the agents of Boston to display any 
one act of duty or loyalty shown by their 
constituents to Charles the First, or to the 
present king, from their first establishment 
in New England? The challenge thus con- 
fidently given was not accepted.” 


[Nore E.]} 


Extract from the petition of Randall Howldon 
and John Greene to the committee of trade and 
plantations, 

State Paper Office, New England Board of Trade, vol. iii., fol. 24. 


“The humble petition of Randall Holden 
and John Greene, deputies for the town of 
Warwick, to the answer of William Stough- 
ton and Peter Bulkley, agents for the Mas- 
sachusetts colony in New England, 

... “And as an undeniable testimony of 
our loyalty in those times, and of the truth 
of our intentions of making our address to 
his royal majesty in 1644, we did, by a 
treaty with the Narragansett sachems (who 
are the chiefs of all New England), bring 
those princes and people to a submission 
and acknowledgment of his said royal maj- 
esty, and his successors, kings of England, 


as their supreme lords and sovereigns of 


that country..... 
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had brought any of the sachems to obedience 
to the king, or to own his superiority ; but, 
on the contrary, some they have forced to 
submit to their State without any relation 
to his majesty; we may further yet dare 
them to instunce any one act of duty or 
loyalty shown to his majesty, or his royal 
Sather, ever since the first establishment in 
New England” .... 

Signed), “Ranpatt Hotpown, 

(Sioned). “ Joun GREENE.” 

“T hereby certify that the above is an ex- 
act and true copy from the original, depos- 
ited in her majesty’s State Paper Office, 
London, (Signed), Roserr Lemon, 

“ Chief Clerk. 


“Srate Paper Orrice, Jan. 8, 1846.” 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Mr. Josiah Quincy, of Boston, having 
raised with me a question of historical accu- 
racy, I replied to him in February last, by 
producing a document which even he him- 
self cannot but esteem conclusive. Having 
signally failed in his attempt to sacrifice the 
good name of a patriot of Rhode Island to 
his desire to find me in the wrong, instead 
of frankly retracting the charges which arg 
now proved beyond dispute to have been 
unfounded, he has employed his leisure in 
writing, publishing, and, at his own cost, 
circulating a pamphlet of fifty-nine pages, 
to impeach my motives, and “ expose,” as he 
calls it, my conduct towards Mr. Grahame, 
the author of the error which I had cor- 
rected, 

It is a good saying, that “ blessed are the 
peacemakers.” Instead of applying this 
rule to the little misunderstanding, which 
Mr. Grahame himself wished might be for- 
gotten, Mr. Quincy has sought to magnify 
it into “a controversy between rival histori- 
ans,” intimating a want of “disposition on 
my part to do justice to this rival historian ;” 
insisting that “the publication of Mr. Gra- 
hame’s work was very annoying” to me; 
that I “regarded Mr. Grahame in the light 
of a rival;” “that the publication of Gra- 


| hame’s revised work would certainly inter- 


fere with my profits ;” together with other 


And we do here challenge the agents of | charges of the same nature. 


the Massachusetts, to showif at any time they 


How little reliance is to be placed on Mr, 
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Quincy’s statements, will appear from the 
following plain and faithful narrative. 

In 1832, I first read Mr. Grahame’s work. 
I at once communicated my view of its 
merits to Mr. Robert Walsh, of Philadel- 
phia, and obtained his leave to make a notice 
of it in the American Quarterly Ieview, of 
which Mr. Walsh was the editor. Accord- 
ingly, in that periodical, in December, 1832, 
I stated that “the work of Mr. Grahame 


had by no means received, among us, the | 


attention to which it was fairly entitled ;” 
that he deserved “the praise of candor and 
liberality ;” that “there was ample room to 
commend the diligence with which the 
sources of our history were investigated by 
him ;” and I annexed from his volumes a 
long extract, such as was most likely to ar- 


rest the curiosity and conciliate the favor of 


the American people.—[See note A.] 


Following my suggestion of making Mr. | 


Grahame’s work better known to the Amer- 
ican public, Mr. Walsh, at an early day, en- 
tered into the plan of an American edition 
of it. My name was in the correspondence 


connected with the design, whieh always 
met my cordial approbation. 


. Thus it appears that I was one of the 
very first to acquaint the American public 
with the merits of Mr. Grahame, and par- 
ticularly that I was the first to conciliate 
towards him the warm feelings and favora- 
ble opinion of Mr. Walsh, to which Mr. 
Quincy has alluded. 

When, afterwards, it was intimated to 
me that Grahame thought of desisting from 
the continuance of his enterprise, I wrote to 
him, urging him to persevere, and pointed 
out to him the advantage of having the 


same topic treated by persons of different | 


nations. Mr, Grahame never replied to me 
—having been offended at what I readily 
acknowledge was the abrupt manner of my 
correcting his error about Clarke. He said, 
moreover, that “hereafter he could never 
hold the slightest intercourse with me.” 

I took no offence at his remarks, attrib- 
uting their tone, as now appears rightly, to 
disease, and I made no public reply. Not a 
word of reproach or complaint fell from my 
pen or escaped my lips. To my friends I 
explained the error into which Mr. Gra- 
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hame had fallen, and in which he persisted. 


‘One of them, a very ardent one, himself un- 


dertook, in the Boston Post, the defence of 
Clarke. I gave him access to my papers 
and collections, but charged him to deal 
most tenderly with Grahame, and, above 
all, not to introduce one word of commen- 
dation of myself. The statement of Mr, 
Quincy, that I made this “an occasion for 
self-flattery and laudation,” is directly the 
opposite of the truth .—[See note B.] 

For myself, through a correspondent of 
Mr. Grahame, I reiterated, in very strong 
terms indeed, my respect for that author’s 
writings, and urged him to retract the his- 
torical error into which he had fallen. Mr. 
Grahame had acknowledged that my course 
towards him was marked “ by liberal cour- 
tesy,” and sent me in private a message of 
his “respectful and affectionate regard ;” 
but two letters of mine, addressed directly 
to himself, remained unanswered; and ad- 
hering to his purpose of having no direct 
intercourse with me, he still replied, indi- 
rectly, referring me to Chalmers. About 
the same time, he published, in the New 
York American, October, 1839, a letter 
containing fresh insinuations against me, 
and putting himself still more in the wrong. 

Again I made no public reply, but at once 
quietly and privately, through my friend 
Mr, Prescott, I pointed out to Mr. Grahame 
the precise nature of his misapprehension of 
Chalmers, in language and manner which, 
at this day, I still perfectly approve.—[See 
note C.] 

As Mr. Grahame, notwithstanding my 
friendly warning, persevered in his error, I 
gave up the hope of enlightening him on 
the subject, and changing the word that had 
offended him, left the matter to take care 
of itself. 

To show how perfectly the public of Bos- 
ton understood my feelings towards Mr. 
Grahame, I must summon Mr, Quincy’s own 
son as my witness, 

Mr. Grahame died in 1842. At the liter- 
ary celebration at Cambridge, the day after 
commencement, notice was taken of him, 
and, in connection with it, Mr. Quincy’s son 
turned to me to pronounce his eulogy. He 
did right. He kiew that my mind was un 
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clouded by the slightest shade of jealousy 
or ill-will, and in the presence of Mr. Quincy, 
the father, and a very large and most respect- 
able audience, I performed the duty assigned 
me. In the National Intelligencer of Sept. 
10th, of that year, Mr. William B. Read, of! 
Pennsylvania, reports that I “ bore cheerful 
and generous testimony to Mr, Grahame’s 
merits as an historian. »—[See note D 

This was done at the very moment when 
the plan of an American edition of Mr. Gra- 
hame’s work was approaching maturity. 
But I did not stop there. Mr, Quincy, who | 
proposed to republish the work, solicited | 
my publishers to undertake it. They would | 
not undertake it until they had consulted me, | 
and they engaged in it at my advice and | 
request, —TSee note E.] 

I have thus put the public in possession | 
of the facts necessary to form an opinion of 
the character of Mr. Quincy’s pamphlet. In| 
correcting an historic error, [did but a duty | 
to historic truth; and in repeatedly advis- | 
ing Mr. Grahame to recall a charge which 
is now acknowledged to have been unfound- | 





ed, I rendered him a more truly friendly | 
office than those who encouraged him to| 


persevere init. The grounds ot Mr. Quin- 
cy’s rancor towards me are well under stood 
—to use his own words—“ where he is 
known and where I am known.” I publish | 
this to the world, that, those who do not| 
know me, may be assured that my praise 
was never refused to merit, and that I re-| 
gard my associates in letters. not as compet- 
itors or rivals, but as cheering companions 
bound with me in the spirit on the same| 
great journey. GrorGE Bancrorr. | 
Wasuinaton, Sept., 1846. 
[Nore A.] | 
Extract from the American ———— Review | 
Jor December, 1882, pp. 429, 43: 
The work of Mr. Grahame hes by no| 
means received among us the attention to| 
which it is fairly entitled. 
The same subject had already been treat- 
ed, and it must be owned in an able manner, 


The partialities of Mr. Grahame are, on 
the contrary, always with the colonists. He 
traces the progress of the colonies with ths 
fond admiration of a philanthropist; and 
delights to exhibit their conduct in an hon- 
orable aspect. He has understood the faults, 
and done justice to the lofty virtues ot 
the Puritans; and with the exception of 
one or two remarks which charge our neigh- 
bors of Rhode Island, unjustly, with pusil- 
lanimity, and a concession of the merits of 
Penn in terms too much qualified, and with 
insinuations which imply unwarrantable 
selfishness and injustice—with these excep- 
| tions, Mr. Grahame has given no cause of 
| complaint from a want of readiness to ac- 
| knowledge the merits of the founders of our 
States. 

Thus, then, we may give to a history of 
‘the United States, written by a scholay, of 
| Scotland, the praise of candor and liberality. 
‘It is right also to inquire what materials he 
possessed, which enabled him to execute his 
|purpose with fidelity; and here there is 
'ample room to commend the diligence with 


which the sources of our history were inves- 


tigated by him. But on this subject, Mr. 
Grahame shall give his own account, es- 
‘pecially as the passage which we extract 
will serve to show the spirit in which his 
design was conceived, ... 

[Nore B.] 

Nasuvittr, Tennessee, 
July 6, 1846. 


My Dear Sir: A friend has placed in my 
hands a pamphlet purporting to be a “ vin- 
dication of the memory of the late James 
Grahame, by Josiah Quincy,” which I have 
read, 

It is creditable to Mr. Quincy that he is 
disposed to vindicate the memory of the 
dead ; but it is not creditable that in doing 
this he is careless of the reputation of the 
| living. 

On pages 41, 42, and 43, is an unfortu- 
nate reference to an article in the Boston 
Morning Post, of the 4th of Dee., 1838, 
vindicating the memory of John Clarke, 


by Chalmers, an arch tory, but a labori ious | of Rhode Island, from the charge of baseness 
inquirer; a stern enemy to our indepen- preferred by Mr, Grahame,—unfortunate 
dence, but a patient student of our State} because incorrect from beginning to end. 


papers..... 


A few days before that article appeared 
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in the Post, you may recollect that I called 
your attention to a letter of Mr Walsh 
(then in France), published in one of the 
New York papers, containing extracts of a 
letter from Mr. Grahame to Mr. Walsh, 
censuring you in terms of great severity for 
having defended the memory of Clarke 
from the char ge of daseness, in the second 
volume of your history. 

In justice to the memory of Clarke, I de- 
termined to prepare an article for the press 
in his defence, and so informed you at the 
time, asking you for such historical data 
concerning his character as might be in 
your possession. I have a distinct recollec- 
tion of your reply, which was in substance 
as follows: “ You may consult my author- 
ities if you choose,—the testimony in books, 
manuscripts, notes, &c., is conclusive,—but 
be gareful that your friendship for me does 
not lead you to say a word in praise of my- 
self or any thing unkind of Mr. Grahame.” 
I carefully compiled the article, which I 
thought to be one of moderation and for- 
bearance, and my friend, Col. Greene, was 
kind enough to give it a conspicuous place 
in his paper. You must clearly recollect 
that in this you had no agency whatever. 

I am not a little surprised, therefore, that 
Mr. Quincy, or any other gentleman, s should 
venture upon the assertion that the article 
was either “ wholly written” by you, or that 
you “assisted in writing it.” Still more un- 
fortunate is the conclusion of the Rev. Mr. 
Ellis, that you put the references into the 
hands of a friend, “ with the request that he 
would perform a service which no one would 
have been likely to have volunteered.” 

It is true that you aided me in procuring 
the authorities, but not until I had request- 
ed you to do so; and I would thank you to 
inform the Rev. Mr. Ellis, if you are ac- 
quainted with him, that in volunteering to 
defend the memory of John Clarke, to whose 
memory so much is due from my native 
New England, my motives were, perhaps, 
not less commendable than those of his cor- 
respondent, Mr. Quincy, who volunteers to 
defend the memory of Mr, James Grahame, 
of Scotland. I am, dear Sir, very truly 
your friend, J. Gro. Harris. 

Hon. G. Banororr, Washington, D. C. 
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[Nors 0.] 


Letter from Geo. Bancroft to Wm. H. Prescott, 
forwarded by Mr. Prescott to Mr. Grahame, 
in December, 1889. 

Boston, Dec. 26, 1889, 

My Dear Frienp: I got Mr. Grahame’s 
message from Ellis, and it made me regret 
more than ever, that an ill-considered word 
of mige had placed me apparently in an at- 
titude of hostility, where I had alike every 
motive and every disposition to have culti- 
vated a different relation. If Mr. Grahame 
had not, in his published letter to the cor- 
respondent of the New York American, 
declined correspondence with me, I should 
immediately have made public, and have 
sent him an explanation. Mr. Grahame 
was led into error respecting Clarke by at- 
tributing to his negotiation for a charter 
what may have happened, as Chalmers cau- 
tiously expresses himself, “in the reign of 
Charles the Second ;” but on a later nego- 
tiation which took place after Clarke’s re- 
turn, and, I think, after his death. The 
name, King’s Province, was not known till 
after the grant of the charter, and after 
Clarke’s return, I did not understand the 
precise nature of Mr. Grahame’s misconcep- 
tion, till I read his letter to Ellis, 

Hitherto I have kept silent, and now 
hardly know what to do. If Mr. Grahame 
should perceive his miscopeeption, I should 
well know how to frame a statement, that 
would be satisfactory alike to him, and to 
those who take an interest in Mr. Clarke’s 
good name. I hope we may both come to 
view the facts alike. 

I have always cherished friendly feelings 
towards Mr. Grahame. A sentiment of 
gratitude is his due. I have been vexed 
with myself, that a zeal for accuracy, which 
I cannot blame, led me into a form of 
expression, unhappily, but not with fore- 
thought, liable to an offensive construction. 
I hope he will give me leave to make some 
statement that will remove the present ap- 
pearance of a misunderstanding between us, 
which a censurable expression of mine be- 
gan, and which I am most desirous of ter- 
minating. Ever affectionately yours, 

GxrorGE Bancrort. 


W. H. Prescort, Esq. 
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[Nore D.] 
From the National Intelligencer of Saturday, Septem- 
ber 10, 1842. 
PHRILADELPUIA, Sept. 8, 1842, 
To THe Eprrors,— 
GENTLEMEN:. . . . At the Anniversa- 
ry of the Phi Beta Society (the most dis- 


tinguished of the literary associations of 


New England), the president of the day, 


Mr. Quincy, Speaker of the Senate of 


Massachusetts, and son of the President 
of the University, referred with deep feel- 
ing to the death of Mr. Grahame, the 
intelligence of which has just reached this 
country. This notice was responded to 
by Mr. Bancroft, who (himself a most com- 
petent judge) bore cheerful and gerierous 


testimony to Mr. Grahame’s merits as an | 


historian, and offered, in conclusion of his 
very eloquent remarks, a sentiment which 
had its response in the bosom and from the 
lips of every one present. 

“ The memory of James Grahame, the 
historian of America. He has engraved his 
name on the temple of our country’s history. 


It shall never be erased till the temple itself 
shall be destroyed.” 

I should do great injustice to Mr. Quincy 
and Mr. Bancroft were I to attempt to re-| 
peat any portion of the remarks with which 
this reference to Mr. Grahame was intro- 


duced. They were most eloquent and im- 

pressive, and did full justice to the high 

qualities which had made this lamented 

writer the object of so much admiration 

among all who have studied his works... . 

Ihave the honor to be, yours respectfully, 
Wim B, Rep. 


[Nore E.] 
Boston, August 20, 1846. 
Dear Sir: As publishers of your history, 
we should not have accepted the proposition 
of Mr, Quincy, for the publication of Gra- 
hame’s “ History of the United States,” un- 
less with your approval; and we distinctly 
recollect that you advised and requested 
us to undertake the work. 
Yours respectfully, 
Litrte & Brown. 


Hon. Gro. Banorort, 
.. Wasuineton, D. C, 
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AN ENGLISH OFFICER'S ACCOUNT OF 
HIS SERVICES IN AMERICA— 
1779-1781. 

Meworrs or Lr.-Generat Samvet Granam. 

A recently privately printed memoir of 
General Graham (12mo. Edinburgh, 1862, 
p. 318), gives the following account of his 
American services in his own language, 
which we preface with a condensed account 
of the author. 

Samuel Graham was born at Paisley, 
May 20, 1756, son of John Graham and 
Euphanel Stenson. His education, begun 
at the Grammar School of Paisley and con- 
tinued at the High School in Edinburgh, 
was completed in France. He entered the 
army in 1777, having purchased an ensigncy 
in the 31st Regiment; but having raised a 
company for the 76th Highlanders, a new 
regiment, he was promoted to a lieutenancy 
in that regiment, and in April, 1779, became 
captain-lieutenant. 

The 76th was raised in 1778, and con- 
sisted of about 700 Highlanders, Mac- 
donalds from Skye, and North and South- 
Uist, 100 Irishmen, and 200 Lowlanders. 
John Maedonnell of Lochgarie, of the’72d 
Frazer Highlanders, was made Lt.-Colonel 
commandant, but as he was taken prisoner 
on his way back from America, the com- 


|mand devolved on Major Donaldson, for- 
'merly captain in the 42d. The new regi- 


ment was sent to Fort George. After a 
mutiny here against mutton diet, and some 
servicef$n the coast, the regiment moved 
to Perth, in February, 1779, was reviewed 
and inspected, and then reported fit for 
duty. It was embarked on transports on 
the Frith of Forth, March 17, 1780, with 
the 80th, another Highland regiment, both 
under command of Lt.-Col. Dundas. The 
transports sailed for Portsmouth, and after 
preparing to land in Jersey, sailed with the 
fleet of Admiral Arbuthnot, and arrived at 
New York, August 27th. 

“The two regiments were encamped on 
Long Island, at Bedford, surrounded by the 
orchards of the Dutch inhabitants ; the re- 
cruits and draughts for the army were can- 
toned in the contiguous villages, * * * Dur- 
ing the time of the encampment the army 
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fired a ‘feu de joie’ for the repulse of the 
French army under the orders of the Count 
d’Estaing at Savannah, in Georgia. For 
our success on that occasion the country 


is much indebted to the activity and exer- | 


tions of the late Hon. Lt.-Col. Maitland of 
the 71st, or Frazer Highlanders. That 
gallant officer, penetrating through mo- 
rasses and swamps almost impassable, suc- 
ceeded in entering the town with a rein- 
forcement of troops, and thus decided the 
victory. Unfortunately for the service, he 
was soon afterwards carried off by a fever, 
brought on by his exertions in that un- 
healthy country. 

“About this time also the British garrison 
was withdrawn from Rhode Island and the 
troops brought to New York. The flank 
companies of each of the young regiments 
were ordered to join the battalions of light 


infantry and grenadiers, composed of the | 


companies of this description of force of all 
regiments of the line, and commanded by 
distinguished officers. 
broke up in November, and the two regi- 
ments went into winter quarters. 

“His Excellency, Sir Henry Clinton, the 
commander-in-chief, having resolved to 


The encampment | 





attack Charleston in South Carolina, gave | 


orders for a large body of troops, with 


stores, artillery, &c., to be put on board ship | 


for this purpose, and embarking himself in | 
command, set sail with a large fleet under | 
the orders of Admiral Arbuthnot about | 
Christmas, leaving the command of New | 
York and its dependencies to @eneral | 
Knyphausen, a Hessian commander of fo- | 


reign troops. The fleet encountered heavy 


gales and bad weather on their voyage to | 
the southward, which greatly retarded the | 
intended operations of the army. At New| 
York the frost was so severe as to induce a, 


large body of Americans, under the orders 


of a general they called the Ear! of Stirling, | 





to cross over upon the ice to Staten Island, | 


where they remained for some days, but 
did not venture to attack the British posts 
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enemy. Major Lord Berriedale, command- 
ing the 76th,* having succeeded to the Earl- 
dom of Caithness, was permitted to go to 
South Carolina, to wait upon his Excellency, 
and while acting as aide-de-camp to the 
commander-in-chief, was badly wounded 
on a reconnoitring party, and obliged to 
return to Europe, and never again joined 
the regiment. 

The 76th was now left without a field 
officer, nevertheless they bore a good cha- 
racter, owing to the steadiness and sobriety 
of the men, and they improved in the per- 
formance of their military duties by mix- 
ing with other troops. 

* General Knyphausen thought proper to 
cross over to the Jersies by a bridge of 
boats, with a considerable body of men, in 
the month of April, and marched in the 
direction of the army of General Wash- 
ington; but could not prevail upon the 
Americans to quit their stronghold, al- 
though some sharp skirmishing occasion- 
ally took place. Charleston surrendered to 
his Excellency, Sir Henry Clinton, on the 
18th May, 1780, and as that part of the 
country seemed to be brought into a state 
of tranquillity, Sir Henry returned to New 
York, taking with him the élite of his 
army, and leaving Earl Cornwallis in com- 
mand of the troops to the southward. 
Part of these troops, on their arrival at 
New York, were sent over to join the army 
of General Knyphausen, in the Jersies, but 
as the enemy declined to leave their post, 
the army was withdrawn, and cantoned in 
the three islands, 

“On the 11th July, a French fleet, com- 
manded by M. Ternay, having a large body 
of troops on board, under the orders of the 
Count de Rochambeau, appeared on the 
coast of America, having escaped from 
Brest Harbor, and anchored off Rhode 
Island. Whether the news of this circum- 
stance produced an effect on the people of 
South Carolina, or that their apparent re- 
turn to their allegiance to the British 


under the orders of Colonel Stirling of the | government in taking out protections from 
42d regiment a Brigadier-General. Part | the commanders, had been an act of dis- 


of the 76th regiment was sent over from 
New York to that Island at the time, but 


returned soon after on the departure of the | 


* He came out in command, Major Donaldson be- 


ing too ill to sail. 
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simulation, is known only to themselves; 
at all events, their minds apparently ugder- 
went a sudden change. Earl Cornwallis, 
who had been employed in selecting 


proper places for the frontier defences of | 


the State of South Carolina, with a view to 
moving into North Carolina, was suddenly 
called at this time to Charleston, and left 
Lord Rawdon in command on the frontier, 


to their fullest extent, of which ample proof 
was afterwards given at the posts of Cam- 
den and Ninety-Six. His lordship was also 
very successful in obtaining accurate and 
certain intelligence of the motions of the 
enemy. 
occupied at Charleston in consequence of 
the discovery of a conspiracy to an alarm- 
ing extent, in which many of the principal 


inhabitants were implicated ; and it became | 


necessary to arrest above thirty of them, 
but such was the lenity shown upon the 
occasion by Sir Henry Clinton, that these 
people were only sent out of the country 
to St. Augustine, in Florida, and their 
estates sequestrated for the time to pay the 
expense of the war. 

“The American army under the com- 


mand of General Horatio Gates, the victor | 


of Saratoga, was now sent from the North 


into Carolina. Of this movement Lord Raw- | 


don got early intelligence, which he com- 
municated to Earl Cornwallis, at Charles- 
ton. His lordship also made every pre- 
paration in case of an attack, putting his 
troops in the best possible style of efficiency, 
and on being informed that the advance of 
the enemy, under the command of Baron 


de Thalbe (Kalb), a foreign officer, were | 
moving towards him, he sent an express to | 


Earl Cornwallis, who arrived at Camden 
on the 13st August. 
evening, the Earl ordered the troops to 
move out. 


command of Colonel Webster, of the 33d. 


The left wing consisted of the Volunteers | 
of Ireland, Lord Rawdon’s corps, after- | 
Regiment of the line, and | 


wards the 


Earl Cornwallis’ time was much | 


On the 15th, in the) 


The right wing consisted of| 
the 23d and 33d regiments, under the 





ed by Lord Rawdon. It also contained 
the infantry of the British legion, or Tarle- 
ton’s corps. The reserve included a bat- 
talion of the 71st regiment and the cavalry 
of the British legion, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Tarleton. The enemy also marched 
out of his cantonments on the evening of 
the 15th, for a similar purpose, and the two 


|armies, feeling one another in the night, 
whose active mind and military knowledge | 
enabled him to carry out the Earl’s wishes | 


halted until daybreak of the 16th, when 
a conflict took place, in which the Ameri- 
cans sustained a most signal defeat, losing 
their baggage and artillery. The enemy, 
in a state of the utmost disorder, were pur- 
sued 22 miles from the field of battle. His 
Lordship, in his dispatch, pays the highest 
compliments to Lord Rawdon, Colonel 
Webster, Lt.-Col. Tarleton, and all the 
officers, and praises the discipline and gal- 
lantry of the different corps. Our loss 
was not very great, considering the im- 
mense superiority of the enemy in num- 
bers.—Baron de Thalbe (Kalb) died of his 
wounds. 

“ At New York, after the arrival of the 
French fleet, it was at one time proposed 
to embark a body of troops and attack 
them in the harbor of Rhode Island, ‘but 
this scheme was abandoned, and Admiral 
Arbuthnot blockaded the harbor by an- 
choring with the British fleet in Gardner’s 
Bay. Independent of the movements of 
the regular army, a predatory kind of war- 
fare had, for some time, been carried on by 
the loyal refugees who, making use of whale 
boats, landed on the Jersey shore, carried 
off cattle, and inflicted other damage on 
the enemy. For the protection of these 
parties, a block-house had been constructed 
on the brink of the Hudson’s or North 
River. Their conduct at length became so 
daring that General Wayne, one of the 
famed American officers, was induced to 


‘attack this block-house with his brigade. 


The refugees fought with such obstinacy 
and determined courage, that he was 
obliged to return after some loss. A song 
appeared in the New York Gazette, de- 
scriptive of this encounter. It was Attri- 
buted to the pen of the Adjutant-Gene- 


two other provincial battalions (troops rais- | ral, Major André, and the concluding stanza 
ed in America), the whole being command- (supposing him to be the author) was 
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too prophetic of his most unfortunate 
fate :— 


“¢And now I have finished my Epic strain, 
T tremble as I shew it, 
Lest some warrior drover Wayne 
Should ever catch the poet.’ 


“'The 76th and 80th regiments were now 
again brought together under the orders 
of Lt.-Col. Dundas, being employed in 
garrisoning the lines at Kingsbridge, where 
a stream runs, separating New York from 
the mainland and forming an island. The 
80th had the advantage in being com-| 
manded by such officers as Lt.-Col. Dundas 
and Major Gordon, yet the 76th, although 
without a field officer, maintained a good 
character. The Highlanders had made 
great progress in acquiring the English 
language, and began to lose that feeling of | 
jealousy, which too often subsists between 
Highlanders and Lowlanders. <A consider. | 
able space of ground outside the lines was | 
unoccupied by the real inhabitants, and had | 
got the name of neutral. The loyal refu- 


gees had taken up their abode in the de- 


serted farm-houses, from whence they con- 
tinually sent out foraging parties, and for 
their protection a redoubt, called No. 8, 
was kept up, being one of a chain con- 
structed for the defences of the army when 
encamped on this ground. A captain and 
100 men were sent from the lines to defend 
the place in case of the enemy’s coming | 
down on the refugees, a duty which lasted | 
48 hours; and as it was necessary to shut | 
up the work at nightfall, and man the para- | 
pet during the whole night, one-half stand- | 
ing to their arms, and the other half repos- | 
ing, the soldiers thus acquired a good idea 
of their duty. Foraging parties also often | 
went out sometimes under ‘the order of| 
Hessian field officers, who spoke English | 
indifferently. On one of these occasions | 
the charge of an old redoubt, which hap-| 
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enemy should come on the flank, they were 
to defend the work to the last extremity. 
These and other incidents tended greatly to 
improve the soldiers. 

“Tt was about this time that a correspon- 
dence commenced betwixt the American 
General Arnold and the British. General 
Arnold was entrusted by the enemy with 
the command of a most important post high 
up the North River, a second Gibraltar, 
and commanding the intercourse betwixt 
the northern and southern parts of Ame- 
rica. To facilitate the business, the Vidiure 
sloop-of-war was sent up the North River, 
having on board Col. Beverley Robinson, 


|a loyalist gentleman, whose property was 


situated in that district. Major André 
accompanied this officer, and when at an- 
chor in a particular place, they were board- 
ed by a boat from the shore in which Major 
André chose to embark and go on shore, 
where he met General Arnold; but owing 
to circumstances, he could not get on board 
again, and having a passport from that 
American General, he attempted to pass 
into the British lines at Kingsbridge by 
land, but was intercepted and made pri- 
soner at Tarrytown, and the circumstances 
being reported to General Washington, 


| his case was referred to a board of general 


officers, of which General Green was presi- 
dent, and the Marquis la Fayette a mem- 
ber, and he lost his life. The story is too 
well known to be detailed here, but the 
following passage in the letter from that 
unfortunate officer to General Washington, 
wherein he discloses himself and his pur- 
poses, in some degree bears upon this 
narrative: ‘I take the liberty to mention 
the condition of some gentlemen at Charles- 
town, who being either on parole or 
under protection, were engaged in a con- 
spiracy against us; though their situation 
is not similar, they are objects who may be 
sent in exchange for me, or are persons 


pened to be on the road, was entrusted to | whom the treatment I receive may in some 
a subaltern’s party, while the rest marched | decree affect” This most accomplished 
forward ; as it was in the flank, the officer | and much-to-be-lamented officer, raised to 
natufally asked for orders ; the Hessian field |high rank by his own merit, was put to 
officer immediately replied: “I give you/ death on a gibbet erected in front of the 
order; you and your men die here, while} American army, on the 2d October, 1780, in 
we go forward,” meaning that, in case the| the 29th year of hisage. No British friend 
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attended his last moments; but in justice 
to humanity it is pleasing to record the 
tender attention he received from every 
American officer entrusted with the secu- 
rity of his person, and the conducting him 
. to the scaffold; nor was there an eye 
amongst the multitude of spectators who 
witnessed his execution unmoistened by a 
tear. 

“His Excellency Sir Henry Clinton, im- 
mediately, on receiving the accounts of the 
action at Camden, had ordered a detach- 
ment of the army to be embarked under 
the orders of the Hon. General Leslie, and 
to sail for the Chesapeake Bay, and to land 
there, making a diversion in favor of Earl 
Cornwallis, whose orders they were also 
directed to obey. The Foot Guards and 
Hessian Regiment de Bosc, with some pro- 
vincial corps and detachments both of 
cavalry and infantry, composed this force, 
amounting to nearly 3,000 men. They 
took post at Portsmouth on the Elizabeth 
River, and were preparing to strengthen 
themselves, when they received orders 


from Earl Cornwallis to reémbark and join 


them in South Carolina. Earl Cornwallis 


moved to the northward with the troops | 


who had fought at Camden, after receiving 
stores, etc., about the 8th September, pene- 
trating North Carolina, where it was sup- 
posed the majority of the inhabitants were 
friendly to Great Britain. This State is 
much intersected with rivers and creeks, 
and at that period abounded also in swamps 
and morasses. In many districts also where 
settlers had located themselves, the coun- 
try was extremely barren. His lordship 
however persevered and took the road to 
Salisbury, having Lieut. Col. Tarleton’s 
corps on his left flank and Major Fergu- 
son’s still more tothe westward. This last 
most enterprising oflicer was employed on 
the outposts of the army, with about 150 
provincial troops, and a considerable num- 
ber of loyalist militia, whom he had trained 
to his mode of warfare, and he and Col. 
Tarleton had been extremely useful to the 
army, having repeatedly defeated the parti- 
san officers of America, who came out of 
their swamps like locusts, and were very 
troublesome, Major Ferguson united ge- 
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nius to gallantry, having introduced im- 
provements both in the construction and 
in the method of using the enemy's own 
weapon, the rifle. His lordship had great 
confidence in this officer, and employed 
him in endeavoring to collect a body of 
loyal militia in these settlements, in which 
he was progressing satisfactorily when 
intelligence arrived of the failure of an 
attack on our post at Augusta by Colonel 
Clark, a refugee from Georgia, who had 
got together about 700 men, and attacked 
that post in the hope of getting possession 
of the presents sent by the British govern- 
ment to the Indians, Augusta being the 
place in which they were distributed. 
Major Ferguson, on being apprised of the 
failure of Clark’s attack, formed a plan to 
intercept him. Unfortunately several corps 
of riflemen from Kentucky, the eastern 
part of Virginia and South Carolina, had 
also been assembled by their leaders like 
Clark’s force, with a design on Augusta. 
These parties fell in with Clark after his 
defeat, and were persuaded by him to 
attempt the capture of Major Ferguson’s 
corps. Having united* their forces, the 
whole moved off in their usual rapid man- 
ner, being all mounted and carrying no- 
thing but their ammunition, rifles, and 
bags of provisions. Major Ferguson took 
post on King’s mountain, and was there 
attacked by these people in three columns ; 
their first onset was repulsed in the most 
gallant manner, but they again assaulted 
his position en masse, and he himself and 
many of his men being killed, and many 
more wounded, the remainder, after a short 
resistance, were overpowered and com- 
pelled to surrender. 

“Earl Cornwallis, advancing towards 


Salisbury, on receiving intelligence of this 


disaster, took the resolution of retrograd- 
ing, and accordingly about the 14th of Octo- 
ber he left Charlotte, retiring in a southerly 
direction. The rainy season having set in, 
the roads were now saturated with water ; 
sickness began to prevail amongst the 
troops, and his lordship being attacked 
with the prevailing malady, the command 
devolved upon Lord Rawdon, The retreat 
was harassing on account of the water- 
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courses, which had been swelled by the 
rain, while provisions were scarcely to be | 
obtained. However, after fourteen days’ 

marching, the army arrived at Winns- 


borough. There his lordship intended to!" 


remain until the arrival of 
from Virginia. 

“The enemy were not idle ; General Gates, 
after his defeat at Camden, took post at 


General Leslie 


Georgetown, where he exerted himself to | 


collect his scattered troops, and received | 
reinforcements from the north. 
very active partizans at this time hovered 
on the frontiers of South Carolina, Sumpter, 
Marion, and Pickens. These men, notwith- 
standing various defeats and attacks from | 
our troops, were very troublesome, retiring 


when hard pressed: into the swamps and | 
accessible only to themselves 


morasses, 


and the beasts of the field ; and reappegr- 


ing, when opportunity offered, like locusts, | 


interrupting even the communication be- 
twixt Charlestown and Camden. 


‘His Excellency General Clinton having | 


appointed General Arnold a brigadier in 
the British army, with power to raise a 
regiment of Provincials for his Majesty’s 
service, upon learning that the Hon. Gene- 
ral Leslie’s troops had been ordered to 
re-embark and join Lord Cornwallis in 
South Carolina, directed another embarka- 
tion of troops to be sent to Virginia under 
the orders of Arnold. This force consisted 


of the 80th regiment complete (the flank | 
companies having again joined) under Lt.- | 
Col. Dundas; the Queen’s Rangers, a corps 


which had seen much service under Lt.-Col. 
Robertson; some Yagers and artillery. 
They were put on board without delay, 
and sailing up the Chesapeake, landed and 
destroyed stores and magazines at Rich- 


mond in Virginia; and on the 5th of Janu-| 


ary, 1781, re-embarked and sailed to 
Portsmouth on the Elizabeth River, where 
they landed and took post. 
having been ordered out by the ruling 
powers in Virginia, in consequence of this 
and the former debarkation, came down to | 
the neighborhood of the British post in 
considerable numbers, and frequent skir- | 
mishes took place with the foraging parties. 

General Washington now used all his influ- | 


Three | 


The militia | 





| ence to persuade Count de Ternay to send 
a fleet with a body of French troops to the 
Chesapeake, but that foreign officer deemed 
lit prudent first to dispatch a ship of war. 
The ship anchored at the mouth of the 
Elizabeth River and sent a summons into 
| Portsmouth in the name of her commander 
and that of the officer commanding the 
| militia, desiring the garrison to surrender, 
This demand not being complied with, the 
French ship took her departure, : sailing for 
Rhode Island, where the naval officer who. 
had been employed made such a report, 
that an embarkation of troops immediately 
\took place under the orders @ Baron 
Viomesnil, and part of the fleet was order- 
|ed to convoy them; the British fleet, how- 
ever, being on the’ watch, this expedition 
did not venture out. In the meantime the 
Commander-in-Chief at New York ordered 
another embarkation of British troops for 
Virginia, intrusting the command to Maj.- 
| Gen. Phillips, a most excellent officer who 
had served as second in command to Gene- 
ral Burgoyne at Saratoga. It consisted of 
| the two battalions of light infantry of the 
line, under Col. Robert Abercromby, the 
élite of the British army, and who had led 
on almost every action during the war; the 
76th regiment of Highlanders ; a Hessian 
regiment (Prine e Heredit: aire), with de- 
tachments of artillery and stores, This 
reinforcement left New York as soon as 
it was known that the sea was clear of the 
enemy, and entered the Chesapeake about 
the end of March; Admiral Arbuthnot’s 
fleet being then at anchor in Lynn Haven 
Bay, a little to the south of the entrance 
to Elizabeth River. 

* A number of boats had been constructed 
|under the superintendence of General Ar- 
nold for the navigation of the rivers, most 
of them calculated to hold 100men. Each 
boat was manned by a few sailors, and fitted 
with a sail as well as with oars. Some of 
|them also carried a piece of ordnance in 
| their bows. In these boats the light infan- 
try and detachments of the 76th ‘and 80th 
| regiments, with the Queen’s Rangers, em- 
| barked under the orders of Maj. -Gen. P hil- 
|lipps and Brig.-Gen. Arnold, leaving the 
|remainder of ‘the 76th and 80th with the 
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Hessians to garrison Portsmouth. The 
detachment of the 76th which embarked 
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consisted of 1 major, 3 captains, 12 sub-| 


alterns and 300 men, commanded by the 
Hon. Major Needham, now Ear! Kilmorey. 
The 80th had Lt. -Col. Dundas and M: ajor 
Gordon, and the Queen’s Rangers Lt.-Col. 
Simcoe. 
James River, a noble stream, and landed | 
in several places, burning and destroying | 
warlike stores and shipping in the docks, 
as well as barracks and foundries, Many | 
accidents occurred on these occasions, At 
Williamsburg a picquet guard of the 80th 
was posted ata point on the high road 
where two roads branched off; 


pet and serving as a fence to the college 
garden. At the fork where the picquet 
was posted, the ground was covered with 
trees, except where they had been cleared 
away to form the road, As usual at out- 


picquets a large fire was made, round which 


the soldiers not on duty as sentinels, were 
lying. It had begun to rain, and the lieu- 
tenant in command of the 80th ordered the 
men to stand to their arms, and had just 
moved them to the shelter afforded by the 
piazza, when a volley was fired in the direc- 
tion of the blazing fire from the brushwood 
under the trees—a company of young men, 


students at the university, composing a/ 
volunteer corps, having managed to creep | 
The lieuten- | 
ant with great presence of mind moved his | 


into the thicket unobserved. 


picquet across the road; leaping the ditch 
and forming them behind the parapet, he 
fired in the direction from whence the shots 
came, but whether 
suffered is unknown, but not a British 
soldier, nor even any of the sentinels, who 
manfully kept their posts, were hurt. 

* While a British column was crossing a 


road which ran into the main one, two car- | 
riages, each with four horses and outriders 8, | 


hap} ype ned to come in contact with it; a gen- 
tleman jumped out of the leading carriage, 
and, mounting an outrider’s horse, dashed 
into the wood; a shot or two were fired 
after him by ae troops, but he escaped. 


The troops proceeded up the | 


on one side | 
of the road was a tavern with a piazza in| 
front, on the other a ditch from which the | 
earth had been thrown out, forming a para- | 


any of the young men | 
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A lady remained in the carriage, seemingly 
much agitated. The carriages were de- 
tained until the arrival of the General. 

| When the General came up he immediate- 
| ly recognized the lady, having become ac- 
| quainted with her when detained as a pri- 
|soner of war on parole in this part of the 
country. On asking her who the gentle- 
|man was, she re plied: : ‘He is my husband; 

|e are just married.’ The General said: 
‘It was foolish in him to run the risk he 
| did by trying to escape, for it was not pos- 
‘sible that he could long do so.” ‘And if 
|you get him,’ she said, ‘what will be 
done to him?’ ‘Madam,’ said the Gene- 
ral, ‘he shall be sent immediately back to 
you, that you may enjoy the honeymoon.’ 
As soon as the column had passed, the car- 
riages were allowed to proceed, not a horse 
being touched, although our artillery horses 
‘had not recovered from the effects of the 
sea voyage, 

“The ar my being again collected, we sail- 

ed up James River, and landed at City 
Point. The enemy did not offer much 
opposition, although they appeared in con- 
siderable number. Next day we moved 
through Blanford to Petersburgh (25th 
Apr il). At the last named place the enemy 
made some show of resistance, but could 
not withstand the intrepidity of the light 
\infantry, and fled in all directions, cutting 
down the bridges on the Apamatte River 
to prevent pursuit. They were command- 
ed by Baron Steuben and General Mahlen- 
burg. We found a great quantity of to- 
bacco in the warehouses of Petersburgh; 
it was the staple commodity with which 
| they procured warlike stores. Orders were 
given to roll the hogsheads out of the store- 
houses, and they were burnt, as we had no 
means of carrying them away. Many thou- 
sands were thus consumed, 

“ Brigadier Arnold moved to Osborne’s, 
on James River, with two field-pieces and a 
small detachment, and took a fleet at that 
place, a State ship-of-war, and another arm- 
ed vessel, with a number of merchant ships 
loaded with tobacco. The enemy had set 
fire to several of their vessels before aban- 
| doning them, but the troops succeeded in 
extinguishing the flames in most of them— 
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the Brigadier displaying much activity and 


intrepidity on the occasion. 

“After making other excursions in the 
neighborhood, destroying stores of arms 
and burning barracks, we received orders 
to march to Bermuda Hundreds, opposite 
City Point, where we embarked on the 2d 
of May, and on the 5th and 6th dropped 
down the river. 

“Some of the vessels had got as far dowp 
as Hay Island, when dispatches were re- 
ceived from Lord Cornwallis which occa- 
sioned our immediate return. After-reland- 
ing we made a forced march in the night, 
and again took possession of Petersburgh 
on the 10th of May. During our absence 


an aide-de-camp and several staff officers of 


the Marquis la Fayette had arrived from 
the northward with a detachment of Con- 
tinental troops, by whom our motions were 
closely watched. The Major-General was 
by this time so unwell, that a carriage was 


obtained for him, and he was lodged in| 


the house of Mrs. Boland. The Marquis 
la Fayette brought some field pieces to the 


opposite banks of the river and cannonaded | 


us, directing his fire principally against 
Mrs. Boland’s house, in which the general 
lay dangerously ill. 
through his bed-chamber, but no further 
damage was done than killing a black wo- 
man, a slave of Mrs. Boland’s, Gen. Phil- 
lips expired on the 12th May, and was 
buried at Petersburgh. 

“The bar at Charlestown proved a great 
impediment to the troops under General 
Leslie, and the badness of the roads, owing 
to the rains, retarded very much his move- 
ments after landing. Lord Cornwallis, who, 
as stated, had retreated from Charlotte after 
Major Ferguson was killed, and taken up 
a position at Winnsborough, to await the 
arrival of Leslie, was, consequently, unable 
to attempt re-entering North Carolina un- 
til the 15th January. 

“ Finding, then, that Leslie was approach- 
ing, he left the defence of Camden to Lord 
Rawdon, and prepared to move. General 
Gates had by this (been) replaced (by) Gen- 
eral Green in the command of the Ameri- 
can Army, and Colonel Morgan, an active 
officer, entrusted with the light troops, was 


A cannon-ball passed | 





pushing forward in the direction of the 
British posts. Lord Cornwallis directed 
Lieutenant-Colonel Tarleton with his le- 
gion, a battalion of the 71st Regiment, 
some light companies, and also the 7th 
Fusiliers (a regiment mostly composed of 
recruits, which was on its way to reinforce 
one of the outposts), to watch and look af. 
ter Morgan. ‘Tarleton, by the celerity of his 
movements, soon came up with Morgan, and 
an action took place at Cowpens, in which 
the British sustained a severe loss, as al- 
most all the infantry engaged were either 
killed, wounded, or made prisoners. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Tarleton, with some officers 
and a party of the 7th Light Dragoons, 
behaved most gallantly, and so staggered 
the enemy’s cavalry, commanded by Colo- 
nel Washington, that a party of men under 
Ensign Fraser, of the 71st, in charge of the 
baggage, got safe into the British camp. 
Morgan, knowing too well the nature of 
his prize, left the officers and wounded on 
the field with a flag of truce, and moved 
off with his prisoners to the northward, 
being well acquainted with the country. 
The greater part of the cavalry reached 
the British camp that night and the follow- 
ing day. This was a severe blow to the 
army, as the light companies, the 71st, and 
legion infantry, had always formed the ad- 
vance, and had seen much service; but his 
lordship, being joined by the troops under 
General Leslie, determined to persevere in 
entering North Carolina, even at this sea- 
son of the year, being, indeed, the only 
chance he had of procuring subsistence for 
this army in this barren country. His 
lordship, before commencing his march, had 
directed that a detachment of troops from 
Charlestown should be embarked and sent 
up Cape Fear River to Wilmington. These 
troops were commanded by Major Craig, 
of the 82d (afterwards Gen. Sir James H. 
Craig.) On the 25th January, his lordship 
halted for two days, and recommended to 
the army to equip themselves as light 
troops, and set a noble example by caus- 
ing all his superfluous baggage to be de- 
stroyed, in which he was promptly and 
cheerfully followed by the whole army; 
all the wheeled carriages were rendered 
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useless, except such as were necessary for 
the transport of ammunition, salt, and the 
hospital. Thus lightened, the army made 
rapid marches in pursuit of Gen. Morgan 
and his prisoners; but the wily Virginian 
escaped into his own province without be- 
ing overtaken. On the 1st February, the 
British army crossed the Catawba River, 
breast high in water, the Foot Guards, un- 
der General O’Hara, leading—the enemy in 
force on the opposite bank, and keeping 
up an incessant fire; the column advanced 
without returning a shot, led by their light 
company. As soon as they reached the 
opposite shore, their gallant captain, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Hall, unfortunately fell; but 
that circumstance did not restrain their 


Gen. Francis Dundas) at once assumed the 
command, and, charging with the bayonet, 
drove the enemy from the ground, and 
killed their general. The army made a 


cipitately, crossing the Dar river, about 
the 15th February, into Virginia, The 
noble Earl did not think the force under 


his command sufficient to warrant his fol- | 


lowing them into that extensive State ; he | incongruous nature. 


| Father Alonzo de Molina for the Mexican 


therefore marched by easy stages to Hills- 
borough, where he raised the King’s stand- 


ard, calling upon the inhabitants to return | 
The enemy soon left | 


to their allegiance. 
Virginia, and reappeared in North Caro- 
lina; and about the end of February, a 
body of loyalists, amounting to between 
300 and 400 men, under Colonel Pyle, meet- 
ing with Lee’s legion, forming part of their 
light troops, and mistaking them for Tarle- 
ton’s corps, was nearly annihilated. About 


ceived reinforcements, returned with the 
remainder of his troops, recrossing the Dar 


(Dan). 
(To be continued.)} 
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Hotes and Queries. 


NOTES. 


InpIAN Systems or NumErats.—A re- 
cent Circular of the Smithsonian Institution 
has the following on a curious system 
which obtains among some Indian tribes of 
having one set of numerals for men, and 
another or others for other objects. 

Mr. Gallatin in his ‘“* Notes on the Semi- 
Civilized Nations of Mexico,” &c., publish- 
ed in the Transactions of the American 


7 ; es | Ethnological Society (vol. ii. p. 54, et seq. 
impetuosity, for their lieutenant (the late | . y Pe ti a), 


says: “Another peculiarity of the Mexi- 
can and Maya, and of which traces may 
be seen in other languages of the same 


| group, is the alteration which the numerals 


: : |undergo according to the nature of the 
rapid advance, but the enemy retired pre-| 


object to be counted. The distinctions are 
not always easy to be understood; and 
the objects of the same class, that is to say 
in counting which the same altered nume- 
ral is used, are apparently of the same 
Those stated ‘by 


language, are as follows :— 


6 chica-ce 

7% chic-ome 

8 chic-uey 

9 chicu-naui 

10 mat-lactli 
20 cem-poualli” 


1 ce, cem 
2 ome 
3 yey 
4 naui 
5 macuilli 


“These numerals are used in counting 
animated beings, mantas, mats, paper, tor- 


| tillas, ropes, skins, canoes, cycles, knives, 
the same time General Green, having re- | 


and candles; but in counting several of 


ithese, the word pilli and sometimes qué- 


milli, is substituted for powalli (20). 

“The syllable tet? is added to the nume- 
rals, and these lose their last syllable 
(matlactetl for matlacti, cem-poualtetl for 
cem-poualli) when counting fowls, eggs, 
cocoa, jars, frijoles, fruits, roots, rolls, or 
round things. 

“The word pantli is added to the nume- 
ral when speaking of ridges made by the 
plough, of walls, files of men, and of other 
things arranged in length. 
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“ Tlementli is added to the numeral 
when speaking of speeches, dishes, bags, 
shields, or when a thing is doubled above 
another, or when speaking of things differ- 
ing one from the other.” 

No reference to such a system is to be 
found in the Grammatical sketch of the 
Hever, translated by Mr. Buckingham 
Smith (No. III. of Shea’s Linguistics) ; in 
the Nevome Grammar (ibid. No V.), the 
Mutsun of Father Arroyo (ib. No. IV.), or 
Father Sitjao’s vocabulary of the San An- 
tonio (ib. No. VII.), the only extended 
works at present accessible on the langua- 
ges of Sonora and California, but it is very 
possible that it may exist there and have 
escaped notice. 

In Father Pandosy’s Grammar of the 
Yakama, a Sahaptin language of Wash- 
ington Territory (Shea’s Linguistics, No. 
V.), the numerals are not specially referred 
to; but in the accompanying dictionary 
metat is given for three, metao, three 
persons ; pinept for four, pinapo four per- 
sons; parat five, par-nao, five persons, 
and other numerals are given in duplicate 
or triplicate without explanation. 

Father Mengarini, in his Grammar of 
the Selish, or Flathead of the Rocky Moun- 
tains (Shea, No. II.), says of the cardinal 
numbers, “they are duplex, one set relat- 
ing to things, the other to persons, 
thus :—” 
Relating to'things. 

1 nko 

2 esél 

8 -chélés 

4 mis 

5 zil 

6 tackan 

7 sispel 

8 héhénem 

9 gant 

10 open 

Similar changes exist in other dialects 
of the Selish, of which the following from 
the Nisqually will serve as an instance :— 


Relating to persons. 
schnaksi 
chesél 
ch’chélés 
ch’misms 
ch’zilzil 
ch’tackan 
ch’sispel 
ch’héhénem 
ch’ganut 
ch’open 


Applied to men, 
1 dut-cho 

2 sale 

3 kiekhw 

4 bos 

5 tsa-lats 

6 dze-la-chi 


Applied to money. 
che-élts 
sla-élts 
kle-hwélts 
bés-élts 
tslat-sélts 
dzlatch-élts 
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7 tsdks 

8 t’ké-chi 

9 hwul 

10 pa-duts 
20 sald-chi 

Zeisberger in his “ Grammar of the Lan- 
guage of the Lenni-Lenape, or Delaware 
Indians” (Trans. Am. Phil. Soc., N. §., 
vol. iii.), gives the list of numerals, without 
stating its application, as follows :— 

1 ngutti 6 guttasch’ 

2 nischa 7 nischasch 

3 nacha 8 chasch 

4 newo 9 peschkouk 

5 palenach 10 tellen 

And then adds the following, used in 
respect to inanimate objects, as towns, 
rivers, houses, &c. 

Mawat, ngutti, one, only one, and in the 
plural, nischenol, two, nachenol, three, &c., 
concerning which he observes, “ When 
men, animals, or other things are spoken 
of, which among the Indians are considered 
as belonging to the animated class of be- 
ings, they say: mauchsa, mayauchsu, one 
person, or a person, or living being. It is 
truly incorrect to say ngutti lenno, a man. 
And in the plural, nischowak lennowak, 
two men, &e. 

All and ak, the terminations of these 
last in the plural, are respectively applied, 
the former to inanimate, the latter to ani- 
mate objects. But as exceptions, it is 
stated that among nouns, trees and the 
larger plants are considered animate, while 
fishes take the inanimate termination. It 
is thus evident that a similar idea has 
governed the form of the numeral adjec- 
tive in the Delaware and the Mexican. 

Other examples among the North Ame- 
rican languages might be cited, but the 
above are sufficient to indicate the object 
of inquiry. The system appears, however, 
not to have been universal, as, according 
to Dr. Wilson, there is no distinction of 
numerals in the Seneca or other Iroquois 
languages. 

Singularly enough, the same idea pre- 
vails in the numerals of other and far dis- 
tant races, of which a few specimens may 
be useful. 

The Hon. John Pickering, in “Memoirs 
of the American Academy,” N. §., vol. ii, 


tsok-sélts 
t’ké-chi-elts 
hwul-élts 
pa-dats-élts 
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gives an account of the language and 


inhabitants of Tobi, or Lord North’s Isl- 
and, in the Indian Archipelago, derived 
from an American seaman, Sistes Holden, 
who spent two years upon it. This island 
is situated about lat. 3° 2’ north and lon. 
131° 4’ east, and is of very small extent 
and sparsely inhabited. The different 
forms of the digits are thus given in the 
accompanying vocabulary :— 


General cardinals. 
1 yat 
2 guh-lu 
3 ya 
4 van 
5 ni 
6 wor 
% vish 
8 wawr 
9 tid 
10 se or #k 


He adds, however, that in counting out 


For cocoanuts, 

su 

gud 

sara 

vao 

limé 
waru 
vishu 

tiu (?) 
(wanting) 
sek 


For fish, 
simul 
gwimil 
srimil 
vamil 
nimul 
wawrimil 
vishi-emil 
wawrimul 
tuimul 
sek 
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Examples are given, not necessary to 
repeat here, as also of peculiarities in the 
numerative particles. 

The Island of Ponape, Paanopa, or, as 
written by Mr. Hale, Bonabe, is one of 
the central islands of Micronesia. That 
gentleman gives also a vocabulary of the 
language of Taputeoua, in the Kingsmill 
| group, one of the most eastern, and sepa- 
rated from Tobi by 2600 miles. Speaking 
of the numerals, he says that the natives 
furnished the expedition with several sets 
or classes, which he conjectured were used 
in counting objects of different kinds, 
though he had no means of obtaining from 
them any explanation. There were five of 
them in all, and all given in the digits, or 
from one to ten.—Eth. of Ex. Exp. p. 440. 

Leaving Micronesia for Polynesia, Mr. 
Hale states that some of the terms for the 
higher numbers are only used in counting 





fish, they proceed by pairs or couples, as | particular articles. For four, the Hawaii- 
two, four, six, &c. ans, for instance, have two terms, Aa and 

In counting fish hooks, they use still. a|tauna. For forty, they have tanahd, iato, 
different set of numerals, which were not|and ta’auv. The first of these, tanahd, is 


recollected. It would appear further that |the general term; éa¢o is used in counting 


stones, birds, and days were counted by | pieces of tapa (native cloth), and ta’au in 


the same numerals as cocoanuts, and men 
and women by those employed to enume- 
rate fish. 

Mr. Hale, in the “ Ethnography, &c., of 
the U. 8. Exploring Expedition,” copies 
Holden’s vocabulary, which is also append- 
ed toa narrative of his captivity, published 
at Boston. ; 

Dr. L. H. Gulick, in his notes on the 
Grammar of the Ponape dialect (12mo. 
Honolulu, 1858, pp. 39), states that “the 
enumeration of all objects is alike as far as 
nine, after which there is a singular 
variety.” The difference is in— 

“TI. The mode of counting all animated 
objects, and all kinds of sticks and timbers, 
and everything that to a native is connect- 
ed in idea with separate sticks, as trees, 
canoes, &c. 

“TI. The enumeration of yams, taro, 
and a few of the most costly articles. 

“III. The numbering of cocoanuts, 
bread-fruits, eggs, shells, stones, &c., in 


counting fish. (Ib. p. 250.) 

It is remarkable that thus, in Tobi and 
Taputeoua, the distinction should extend 
to all the digits; and in Ponape, which is 
between the two, and Hawaii, distant 3500 
miles, it should be confined to the higher 
numbers, 

The last example here presented is from 
Bowen’s Yoruba Dictionary, in the 10th 
vol. Smithsonian Contributions. In this, 
an African Language, traces of the same 
system also appear. Thus in ordinary 
counting the first vowel is short, while 
among what the author terms “ cardinals 
of price,” up to forty, the vowel is long; 
thus okay, one, edzi, two; okay, édzi. The 
reason given for this is that the latter are 
contractions of 0wd-kay, ow6-edzi, i. e. one 
cowrie, two cowries, d&c. 

It thus appears that this peculiar arith- 
metic is of wide distribution, and by no 
means confined to a single or even to cog- 
nate races. A more perfect knowledge of 





fact, probably, of all common, least valued | barbarian languages would probably show 
objects, not included under the first head.” | its still greater extension. In what process 
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of the human mind it has its origin, and 
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and also Montauk. The comparison of 


the reasons for the singular collocation of| these lists with Eliot’s in his Grammar, p. 


objects which different tribes embrace in 
the several forms of the numerals, are 
questions of curious speculation. 

The division of objects into animate and 
inanimate, or, as they have been termed 
by other writers, noble and ignoble, is a 
well-known feature in several of the lan- 
guages of North America. Mr. Howse 
states that the Cree and Chippeway 
(Ojibwa) nouns are divisible into two 
classes, animate and inanimate, analogous 
to gender in European languages, but that 
many inanimate nouns, from possessing 
some real or imaginary excellence, are 
personified as animates. Perhaps a clue to 
this may be found in the pantheism, or 
rather pan-demonism of the Indian mytho- 
logy. The Indians of Oregon, for example, 
believe that not only all animals were once 
people possessed of supernatural powers, 
or magicians, but that prominent moun- 
tains, isolated rocks, very old trees, and 
other remarkable objects, were so likewise, 
a belief which, in fact, seems to have cha- 
racterized the superstitions of all the tribes 
of the continent. But, though this might 
account for a simple division into animate 
and inanimate, embracing all such objects, 
it would not explain the multiplicity of 
forms exhibited in some of the examples 
above given. The disposition to particu- 
larize, and the want of generic terms 
among barbarous races, may have had 
some connection with this division, for 
since to adopt a different system of count- 
ing every object would be impossible, the 
simple desire to be specific may have led 
to an anomalous form of classification. 


Inpian Numerats (vol. 9, p. 145). The 
numerals as far as fen, representing the 
usage of the Algonquins (as a tribe), the 
Micmacs, Malechites (Malasheets), and 
Penobscots, were given as above indicated. 
It may be well for the purpose of compari- 
son to preserve the following, taken from 
the present members of this last tribe, 
which is a part of the original Abnaki. 
The Tarratine, Mohegan, early and late, 
and Penacook as far as known, is added, 


14, is interesting as showing a unity of 
origin :— 


PENOBSCOT. 


sunkow' 
yaowuakow 
nonunkow 
naguodensunkow 
tambadnsgessunkow 
tsahsoogasunkow 


pezakoon 
neese 

nahs 

yavo 
bahlensk 
néquddense 


tambaons 
tsihsook’ 


9 ndlé’ 


Cantoauoh owe 


medahla 
goodunka 
neezemkow 


pézaqua 
neice 

noss 

yeaou 
polenesq 
nequitence 
tombowence 
sonsuck 
nourlee 


MOHEGAN.* 


n’quet 
neese 
nish 

yoh 
napanna 
quutta 
edana 


TARRATINE.* 


10 
11 
12 


20 


1 
2 
3 


ndlégasunkow , 
nezenskeh 
tsinskee 
sawasha 
nonensk& 


medaira 
nogudouncow 
neiceuncow 
nesinsca 


PENACOOK, 
natik 
nich 
niquaw 


MOHEGAN, 1831. 


ee 


n’ghud 

nees 
chusoke 
yough 
nuppa 
n’quittasuck 
neisuck 


shwosuck 
paskugit 
piuck 


ghuhoosk 
boosoohoogan 
biog 


ovnasToarwnre 


st 
~ 
oveooa- 


MONTAUK. } 


nuckit 6 
neeze 7 nusus 

nisk 8 swans 
yuaw 9 passecucond 
nepaw 10 jujunck 


conma 


Oricin OF THE Nationa Banxine Sys- 
tEM.—We have been exceedingly enter- 
tained by the perusal of an article in the 
Analectic Magazine, published in Philadel- 


* Williamson Hist. v. i. p. 512. 
From Indians near Norwich, Ct, 
From John Lyon Gardiner. 
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phia in the year 1815, to which our atten- 
tion was called the other day by a chap- 
lain who had found the volume among 
other old books which had been sent as 
donations to the Army of the Potomac. 

The subject of the article is “Banks and 
Paper Currency,” and is a review of a 
pamphlet ublished for the author by Ed- 
ward Earle, entitled, “The History of a 
Little Frenchman and his Bank Notes. 
Rags! Rags! Rags!” 

The author, in the outset, gives an agree- 
able interest to the subject, by introducing 
the following humorous story. 

The story is a correct account of the con- 
dition of the currency which followed the 
war of 1812, when the bonds of the United 
States were worth from seventy to eighty 
cents, and when loans to the Government 
were paid in the currency ofthe State banks, 
all of which were at a low standard in com- 
parison with specie: 

Travelling lately in the stage from the 
South, I fell in company with a little 
Frenchman of rather singular appearance 
and dress, who, contrary to the character- 
istics of his good-humored nation, seemed 
animated by an inveterate propensity to 
grumble at everything. He never paid or 


received money without a vast deal of 


shrugging up of his shoulders, and other 
tokens of dissatisfaction, and whenever he 
handled a bank note, eyed it with a look 
of most sovereign contempt. : 


It seems the little man had arrived from } 


Cuba with about eight thousand dollars in 
gold, which by way of security he lodged 
in one of the banks at Savannah. When 
he came to demand his money, he was told 
they did not pay specie, and he must there- 
fore take bank notes or nothing. Being an 
entire stranger, and ignorant of the depre- 
ciation of paper money arising from the 
refusal to pay specie, and from the erection 
of such an infinite number of petty banks 
in every obscure village, without capital 
or charter, he took the “worthless rags and 
began his journey northward. Every step 
he proceeded his money grew worse and 
worse, and he was now travelling on to 
Boston with the full conviction that by the 
time he got there he should be a beggar. 
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It was in Philadelphia that he told me this 
story. ‘ Diable!” exclaimed he, as he con- 
cluded, “ your banks ought to be called 
bankrupts; not one of them can pay their 
debts, or will pay them, which is the same 
thing, yet they pretend to make a distine- 
tion between the notes of one b: inkrupt and 
the notes of another.” “Voila,” said he, 
holding up a parcel of rags and dirty bills, 
pregnant with filth and disease. “ Voila, it 
is like making a difference between the rags 
of one beggar and the rags of another.” 

Proceeding on our journey, we stopped 
at Bristol, about twenty miles from Phila- 
delphia. "The little Frenchman took some- 
thing to, drink at the tavern, and offered a 
bill issued by the landlord of the hotel’ 
where he stayed in the latter city, who, it 
seemed, in order to be in the fashion, had 
also commenced banker among the rest. 

This note his brother landlord in Bristol 
refused to receive in payment. The little 
Frenchman, not understanding the distine- 
tion made by the discerning public between 
the rags of one bankrupt and those of ano- 
ther, now gave himself up for a ruined 
man, supposing that he had at last got to 
the extreme verge of the circulation of his 
bank notes. He seemed to behold the 
spectre poverty full before him, and to 
contemplate his gold buttons that, I dare 
say, had descended down to him through 
several generations, as a last resource 
against starvation. He looked at me for 
consolation, with such a disconsolate shrug, 
such a glance of absolute despair, as would 
have touched the heart even of a bank 
director. 

As well as I could I explained to him 
the difference between a tavern-keeper’s 
note and a bank note, and comforted him 
with the assurance that by the time he ar- 
rived in Boston, provided he met with 
tolerably honest brokers, his stock of notes 
would not be diminished more than fifty 
per cent. The little man drew from his 
waistcoat pocket a great gold snuff-box, 
opend it with extreme deliberation, took 
along, despairing pinch of snuff, and heaved 
the heaviest sigh I ever heard from one of 
his countrymen. 

“* Monsieur,” said he, “ does the legisla- 
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ture of your country permit this system of 
swindling, this inhospitable custom, which 
falls so heavily on the traveller and stran- 
ger, to pass without censure or punishment ? 
Is the privilege of coining money, one of 
the highest attributes of sovereignty, per- 
mitted thus to be exercised by bankrupts 
and tavern-keepers, whose note will either 
not pass at all, or pass under a deprecia- 
tion, which increases in a ratio with the 
distance you are from the place of emis- 
sion ?” 

At New York the little Frenchman got 
specie and bills of exchange on Boston for 
his bank notes, at a discount, I think, of 
twenty-four per centum ; for nothing could 
induce him to touch any more of the “ dirty 
rags,” which was the only name he con- 
descended to call them by. 

I comforted him by showing how he could 
retrieve all his losses, by turning about, 
when he had finislred his business at Bos- 
ton, and shaving his way back to Savannah, 
by which means he would turn the tables 
upon them all. He was delighted with 


this idea, shook hands with me in high 


glee, and I never saw him more. 
The author of the pamphlet, comment- 
ing on the story of the Frenchman, says: 


“Tt is certainly a matter of infinite surprise | 


at first view, that people should put such 
confidence in the notes of banks without 
charter or capital, and at the same moment 
refuse to accord it to the paper sanctioned 
by the Government. But on reflection we 
perceive at once that this is owing to the 
arts of a combination of interested indi- 
viduals, who endeavor to destroy the credit 
of that paper whose circulation would in- 
terfere with that of their own institutions. 
This is the true secret of the apparent ab- 
surdity of placing reliance on the credit of 
institutions which have already refused to 
pay their debts according to the tenor of 
their contract with the public, than on that 
of a government of infinite resources, and 
possessing domains a thousand times more 
extensive than were ever enjoyed by any 
State or potentate that ever existed. 

The writer in the magazine, whose signa- 
ture‘is ‘W.’ (perhaps some Philadelphian 
can give us the name of this suggestive and 


vigorous contributor), referring to this state 
of things, says : 

From this representation, the correct- 
ness of which is indisputable, it is evident, 
we think, that the public funds may render 
to the community a still more important 
service: that they may serve, in the absence 
of specie, as the basis, and support, and 
limit of paper currency. The plan we would 
propose is, that the banks be obliged, until 
they can resume their specie payments, to 
pay the holders of their notes, to a certain 
amount (not less, perhaps, than a hundred 
dollars), in six per cent. stock at par, or, 
when below that rate, at the usual selling 
| price, as the same should from time to time 
| be publicly announced by competent au- 
| thority ; that of the commissioners of the 
sinking fund would probably be the least 
objectionable. This would be a certain 
check against the immoderate issue of pa- 
per money. The banks allege, and we be- 
lieve with truth, that they cannot procure 
| sufficient cash to fulfil their engagements. 
But they ought not to be at a loss to ob- 
tain funded stock enough for that purpose.” 

Further on we quote again: 

“ The Congress might at once do much to 
| effect this desirahle object. If a national 
bank were established by their authority, 
| with a sufficient funded capital, and with 
the obligation, under a heavy specific pen- 
alty, of paying its notes and debts of every 
kind in cash or in funded stock, in the man- 
ner already proposed, its notes would im- 
mediately obtain such a general and uni- 
form credit as would make them fit to be- 
come a general circulating medium. The 
other banks south of the Hudson, to pre- 
serve their notes from a comparative de- 
preciation, would be induced or compelled 
to adopt a similar system, or, which would 
amount to the same thing, to pay their 
notes with the notes of this national insti- 
tution. 

The success of this plan would not be 
doubtful if Congress could be persuaded to 
provide for the payment of the interest of 
the debt in specie. Such a provision would 
be as wise and as politic as it would be 
just and honorable. Nothing but necessity 
can exeuse the payment of the national 


| 





| 
| 
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creditors with depreciated money. During 
the war, that.necessity existed, but it ex- 
ists no longer. Cash enough may now be 
found to pay them if it is now required. 
It might even be obtained without subject- 
ing any individual to hardship. Let the 
duties of impost be receivable in cash only. 
=.) -. . | Se 

The payment of the interest of the pub- 
lic debt in specie, combined with the opi- 
nion of the national good faith, security, and 
resources, Would soon impart to the whole 
capital a specie value. That capital would 
then become a solid foundation for a paper 
currency, a standard to measure it and keep 
it steady—inferior only to specie value. 
With such a support, we know not whether 
such a currency might not be permanently 
adopted as an improvement in political 
economy. 


To conclude. The proposed plan would 


immediately diminish the depreciation of 
bank notes in those States and districts 
where the six per cent. stock is now above 
par: and it would set limits to their de- 
preciation in all the other States. It would 


restrain the future issues of them generally, 
and therefore maintain them at a value 


much less liable to fluctuation than they | 


are at present. It would go a great way 


towards establishing a uniform currency | 


throughout the Middle, the Southern, 


and Western States; for the stock into| 


which their various notes might be convert- 
ed would be everywhere saleable; and it 


the observance of contracts, maintaining 
good faith, and securing the rights of pro- 
perty. By finding a new employment and 
creating an additional demand for the pub- 
lic funds, it would increase their value and 
become a new prop to their security. The 
banks would be obliged to convert their 
capitals into national stock to answer the 
demands of their creditors, and it would 
of course be their interest to keep up its 
price, by which means private and public 
credit would be indissolubly linked toge- 
ther, and a new moral bond acquired to 
strengthen the National Union. 

Our various currencies as they now exist 
are not congenial, but rather adverse to the 





union of these States. Were they sepa- 
rated, each bank might nevertheless pre- 
serve a certain credit. But on our plan a 
separation would ruin them all, destroy 
general credit and confidence, and over- 
spread the land with bankruptcy and mis- 
ery. And in the present state of human 
affairs, this consideration, we frankly con- 
fess, affords us an additional argument for 
recommending a plan which would habitu- 
ate the people to regard the faith of their 
federal government as the standard of va- 
lue; which would facilitate loans, should 
a war for the maintenance of our rights 
become unavoidable ; which would identify 
every man’s fortune, as well as his freedom, 
with the general security: create a deep 
and universal interest in the conservation 
of good order, government, and laws; and 
thus enlist every motive, selfish and gene- 
rous, and every principle, sordid as well as 
liberal, into the service of this free, confe- 
derated republic, now the best hope and 
refuge of the world.” 

Here the first hint of the idea of the 
national banking system is suggested, of 
which we have any knowledge, and the 
closing paragraphs, so strongly and clearly 
written, remind us of the arguments urged 
but two years ago by distinguished finan- 
ciers, through the press, in favor of the 
passage of the present banking law. 

Twenty-three years later, the Legislature 
of the State of New York, in the year 1838, 


| l | passed its general banking law, first giving 
would so far afford the means of enforcing | 


authority to issue bank notes on the plan 
of depositing securities with the State as a 
pledge for the redemption of currency. 

The National Banking system is no longer 
an experiment, thanks to the firmness and 
persistency of the present Chief Justice of 
the United States, and the most excellent 
business management of the Comptroller 
of the Currency, toward both of whom the 
gratitude of the people of the country will 
increase as the system extends and perfects 
itself. The National Bank-note to-day, is- 
sued in Leavenworth and St. Paul, is cheer- 
fully received in Boston and Portland, and 
this, but two years ago, would have been 
considered a miracle in finance. 

If Congress will but complete its legisla- 
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tion upon this subject so that it will be 
unprofitable for the State banks to issue 
currency, the Government will soon have 
the ‘whole subject under its control, and 
the “State right to coin money and emit 
bills of credit,” will die with the “ State | 
right” to secede from the Union. 

!: With the success of the system it is in- 
teresting to trace to its source its origin; | 
and we have prepared this communication 
with the hope that some member of the} 
New York Legislature for the year 1838, | 
or some writer on finance, may furnish to 
the press other contributions on the same 
subject. J. J. B. 

Treasury DxPartTMENtT, February, 1865. 


} 


Reminiscences OF Lirtie Faris.—Ap- | 
parently one of the oldest inhabitants of | 
the neighborhood of the Little Falls of the | 
Potomac is bewailing the days that are | 
vassed through the columns of the New | 
Vork Journal of Commerce. There is no} 





mistaking the authorship. 
following :— 

Nothing so convinces me of my declin- | 
ing years as the changes which have taken 
place in my family and among my acquain- | 
tances and friends. The little boy who! 
twenty-five years ago brought me my 
meals to the river side while dipping for 
shad, fishing for rock-fish, or grappling for 
sturgeon, is now a great, strong man, and 
the oldest of my ten children. Of my old 
friends, many of them have wandered to 
unknown parts, and many of them are dead. 
They came here oftentimes bleached by 
the confinement of city life, and after 
spending a day with me at the Falls, 
drinking in the pure air and enjoying the 
wild scenery and good sport, they always 
went away happier and in better health 
than when they came. Some of them had | 
roamed much over the world, and it did 
one good to hear them talk about the 
wonders they had seen. Among my de- 
parted friends and patrons were some who 
were great men, or had names that were 
known throughout the land. 

Foremost among these was Daniel Web- 
ster. When Secretary of State, he used to 
come here always early in the morning, 


We quote the | 





ithe stréam. 


and accompanied by his private secretary. 
He liked the fresh morning air as much as 
any man I ever saw, and when he talked 
to me freely about fish and fishing, I could 
believe that he had been in the business 
all his life. He was always liberal, and 
where other men would give me one dollar 
for a morning’s sport, he would give me 
ten. And for an old man, as he then was, 
he was a good fisherman. I remember 
well the day that he caught his biggest 
rock-fish. I had taken him in one of my 
boats to the “catting rock,” and as we 
swung across the roaring waters, the great 
man clapped his hands like a little child. 
The fish weighed sixteen pounds, and gave 
him much trouble, and when I gaffed the 
prize and we knew it was safe, he dropped 
his rod in the bottom of the boat, jumped 
to his feet, and gave a yell—a regular In- 
dian yell, which might have been heard in 
Georgetown. He came often, was always 
pleasant in his ways, generally on the 
ground as early as five o’clock, and once 
he gave me as a reason for winding up the 
sport at nine o’clock, that he was President 
Filimore’s clerk, and was obliged to be at 
the Department before noon. But his 
fishing days are long since ended; and I 
have thought that if he had lived till now, 
we might not have been cursed with the 
great rebellion. 

Another glorious old man who used to 
fish with me at the Falls was General 
George Gibson. In his love of the sport 
he was ahead of many other men, and I 
am told that in the army he was univer- 
sally beloved. He used light tackle, fancy 
hooks, and flies that were made in Europe, 
and was always as kind and gentle as any 
man could be. He threw the fly with 
great dexterity, and usually preferred to 
fish from the rocks with the fly, and in the 
afternoon, when there was a shadow on 
He was very fond of talking 
about old times, and there was no end to 
his stories about the fish he had caught in 
every part of the land. His last visit to 
the Falls was made a short time before his 
death, and I remember well that he was 
so infirm and feeble from old age that his 
body servant and myself were obliged to 
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support him on his feet as he threw the fly. 
He was plucky to the last, but he too is 
now sleeping in the grave. 

Governor George M. Bibb was another 
of my old friends. That man was positive- 
ly almost mad on the subject of fishing. 
He always fished with bait, and in a boat 
was as patient as the day was long. He was 
kind-hearted, genial, generous to a fault, a 
great talker, and had so many harmless 
eccentricities, that he was wont to keep 
his fishing companions in a continual roar 
of laughter. After an unlucky day, in his 
preverseness he would sometimes spend 
the greater part of the night upon the 


river, as if determined to turn the tide of |! 


luck in his favor. He fished with me in 
those days when he was Secretary of the 
Treasury, and also in those more unfortu- 


nate days when, for a bare support, he held | 


a subordinate position in that same De- 
partment building, though paid by the 
Attorney General. 

Many amusing stories are related of him, 
and I give’ you one of them. One day, 
early in the morning, he planted himself 


on a certain wharf for a quiet day of sport- 
ing. At noon a friend passed by and 


asked him about his luck. “TI hain’t had 
a bite,” replied the Governor, “ the fish are 
scarce.” At sundown another friend passed 
by, and seeing a handsome yellow frog 
*crouching by the side of the Governor, 
and evidently enjoying the scenery, sud- 
denly exclaimed, “ What’s that ?” “That,” 
replied the Governor, with a look of hor- 
ror, “is my bait, and the d—d thing has 
been squatting there, I suppose, ever since 
nine o’clock this morning.” Peace to the 
memory of that curious man. 
Of my distinguished friends, now living, 
I may mention with pride and pleasure the 
late British Minister, John F. Crampton. 
He too was very fond of sport, and ever 
roved himself to be a refined gentleman. 
When he came here he never allowed him- 
self to go away disappointed, for if the fish 
did not bite, he would take out his sketch- 
book and go to work upon a picture of the 
Falls, or of some curious rock, His fish- 
ing companion invariably was the same 
good friend of mine who fished with Daniel 
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Webster, and who has now fished with me 
at the Little Falls no less than sixteen 
years; whose eyes I yesterday saw glisten 
with delight as he caught a ten pound 
rock-fish, and to whose kindness I am 
indebted for this brief translation of some 
of my experiences and opinions, 

Among those who have simply visited 
the Little Falls for curiosity, I must men- 
tion the distinguished authoress, Frederika 
Bremer. Never can I forget the excite- 
ment of the little lady. She clambered 
over the rocks, plucking more flowers and 
plants than she could carry without assis- 
tance; she ran about like a child, exclaim- 
ing at the grand bluffs and the emerald 
water, and she questioned me as to my 
manner of life until I became bewildered. 
I enjoyed her visit, however, and she was 
happy, but I have thought that it was not 
exactly kind in her to speak of me in her 
book on America as a wild giant of the 
wilderness.— Vat. Intelligencer. 

A Fire amone Rare Booxs.—The 
book-rooms of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, 
and Hodge, with the whole of their valu- 
able contents, were, on Thursday, destroyed 
by fire. By this sad accident one of the 
most valuable collections of rare and 
beautiful books to be found in this country 
has perished. In Messrs. Sotheby’s rooms 
at all times were to be found half-a-dozen 
or more splendid or curious libraries, wait- 
ing their turn to be sold; and at the time 
of the fire a great many books from the 
famous Daniel Library, with almost the 
whole of the magnificent collection formed 
by Mr. Offor, were upon the shelves. Un- 
fortunately, many of the treasures now 
destroyed were unique, and it is very 
doubtful if even copies of them exist, as 
possessors are usually very jealous of hav- 
ing any such made. Some of the Bibles 
and Testaments in Mr. Offor’s library con- 
tained passages and readings not to be met 
with in any other versions of the Scriptures. 
The religious world will therefore be a 
loser. The following paragraph was writ- 
ten before the fire occurred: 

The magnificent library of George Offor, 
the well-known editor of Bunyan’s “ Pil- 
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grim’s Progress” and his other works, is 
now being sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s sale- 
rooms in Wellington street. The catalogue 
alone extends to 316 pages, and the entire 
collection comprises nearly 4000 precious 
volumes. The principal features of this 
extraordinary gathering are rare, early 
versions of the Holy Scriptures, including 
the most extensive series of English Bibles, 
Psalters, and Testaments ever offered for 
sale ; numerous editions of the Liturgies of 
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Roman Catholic and Protestant Churches ; 
works of the Fathers, medieval writers, 
Reformers, Puritans, and Quakers; a re- 
markable series of the productions of John 
Bunyan—some of the early editions of 
which are almost worth their weight in 
gold; beautifully illuminated Hore, and 
other manuscripts of great interest, includ- 
ing a very early copy of the Epistles and 
Gospels, in English; rare productions from 
the presses of Caxton, Wynkyn de Worde, 
Pynson, and other English printers; with a 
curious assemblage of books written by 
Dissenters in the last and preceding cen- 
turies. Mr. Offor was at one time a book- 
seller on Tower Hill, and from an early 
period in life omitted no opportunity which 
could add to his library in Grove street, 
Hackney, a rare Bunyan, or a curious old 
Bible-—London Review, 1st July, 1865. 


TREATMENT OF PamMPHLETs.—I am tempt- 
ed, Mr. Editor, to write you a few words 
on the subject of pamphlets for the benefit 
of authors, publishers, and others concern- 
ed. Most pamphlets, now, especially those 
of an historical character, which are every 
day becoming more highly valued, are well 
printed on good paper, at considerable ex- 
pense. But they are frequently injured in 
the binding. A few hints on the subject 
are worth attention. As they are designed 
some day for binding, the edges should not 
be cut ; and there is another special reason 
for this that they are often sought for to 
be bound in the Roxburghe style, for which 
an uncut edge is an indispensable requisite. 
This is quite an important consideration, 
since there is no better chance for the pre- 
servation of these occasional literary pro- 
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ductions, than in the collections of ama- 
teurs and others who demand uncut copies. 
Book dealers, it is well known, secure an 
extra price for historical and other works 
of permanent interest, when the edges are 
uncut. Authors are sometimes ignorant 
of this, and after going to the expense of 
choice print and paper, suffer their books 
or pamphlets to be injuriously cut down by 
the binder, who is naturally, considering 
the perquisite of paper shavings at the pre- 
sent price, ready enough to set his destruc- 
tive cutting machine in motion. A book 
needs the full margin of the size of the 
paper on which it is printed, If it is cut 
down, in the first instance, in its paper or 
cloth binding, it has to be cut again when 
permanently rebound; and in this way a 
goodly octavo is sadly shorn of its propor- 
tions, and naturally injured in the eyes of all 
cultivated lovers of books, to say nothing 
of its depreciation in money valué. 

Another thing in the treatment of pamph- 
lets. They should be sewed along the edge 
in the French style; not punched through 
the inner margin, which disfigures them in 
the binding, leaving three rough broken 
holes in the paper to mar the beauty of the 

age. 

Still another point. In mailing, do not 
Sold them, but place them flat in a paper 
envelope. The postage is the same; they 
are quite as easily transported and at no 
greater expense. It is very difficult to 
bind handsomely a pamphlet which has 
been doubled up for mailing. An ugly 
crease is left in the middle of the page. 
There is another barbarism often practised 
in mailing, that of “rolling ” pamphlets in 
a pasted circular envelope, rendering it 
quite difficult to disengage them without 
tearing the leaves. 

It is often objected that books must be 
cut for convenience and rapid reading. 
This may apply to certain classes of publi- 
cations, sgme novels and quack advertising 
books for instance ; but it surely does not 
to historical and other publications, requir- 
ing leisure to be read, and which are gene- 
rally in demand only with persons of good 
taste, who are or ought to be, educated in 
what constitutes a good book in its dress 
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and appearance, as well as its subject 
matter. Vers. Sap. 


Destruction OF Pusiic Lisrarizs.—| 
Among the incidents of the war just termi- 
nated, we regret to have to chronicle the 
destruction of many libraries. Perhaps| 
this could not, in the excitement of the) 
hour, have been easily prevented. How- 
ever, as everything relating to American 
Libraries ought to be carefully preserved, 
the following clippings will find a place, I 
hope, in the Historical Magazine. 

E. B. 0’C. 

Roystering in the Capital of Georgia. 
—Tuesday forenoon (Nov. 22, 1864), was 
spent by the workingmen of the army in| 
preparing another advance, but there were 
thousands of soldiers who had nothing but 
sight-seeing to employ them, and they push-. 
ed their investigations to the innermost 
recesses of the town. The State House' 
was a productive mine for trophy hunters, | 
and the legislative halls literally swarmed | 
with blue coats. The State library, con- 
taining about two thousand volumes, was 


| 


works, which cannot now be supplied. 
Some valuable manuscript copies of old 
records of the State, found among the ar- 
chives of the English Government at Lon- 
‘don, were also purloined. These documents 
were obtained through a State agent, Mr. 
Angus Macdonald, who was sent to London 
for the purpose of ascertaining from the colo- 
‘nial records the exact boundary line be- 
tween Virginia and Maryland. A misun- 
derstanding on this subject had arisen some 
years ago between the two States, Mary- 
\land claiming a portion of Accomac county 
as her right, according to the boundary 
line fixed by the commissioners appointed 
in the early days of the State governments 
to draw the line of divisions. Inasmuch, 
however, as they were governed by the de- 
cisions arrived at under the colonial régime, 
it was deemed advisable, in the absence of 
any authentic record of the action of the 
early State commissioners, to go to the 
fountain-head for the required information. 
The result, it appears, was favorable to the 
claims of Maryland. Mr. Macdonald, in his 
researches touching the special object of 


ransacked by men of literary tastes, and|his mission, discovered a large amount of 


cartloads of books taken away. Quite an 
extensive cabinet of minerals contributed 
to the load of relics. The Governor’s room, 
the offices of the Secretary of State, Trea- 


|valuable and interesting historical informa- 
tion, dating back to the earliest period of 
the settlement of Virginia, which he had 
had literally transcribed. The entire work, 





surer, Attorney, Adjutant, and other func- | comprising several large volumes, was care- 
tionaries, were rummaged, every piece of fully bound just as it was transcribed. The 
paper being rigidly scrutinized, and the) series comprised, also, a number of maps 
military and political history of Georgia|and surveys both of Maryland and Virgi- 
carefully read up from the original manu-|nia, which were ruthlessly torn by the hands 
scripts. Nearly all the forenoon this inves-| of the unscrupulous thieves from the large 
tigation continued, till Colonel Hawley, of} volume in which they were bound. The 
the Third Wisconsin, commandant of the} beautiful library is a perfect wreck beyond 
post, established his headquarters in the|the possibility of reparation.—Richmond 


State House, after which none but the pri-| 
vileged could get in to “investigate.”—| 
E. D. Westfall, War Correspondent New 
Jork Herald, Dec. 28, 1864. 

Mutilation of the Virginia State Library. | 
—The Virginia State library, which was 
got up with great care and at an enormous 
expense, has been robbed of its most 
valuable works. A series of valuable books, 


Correspondent of New York Herald, July 
12, 1865. 


Bravseu (Vol. vii. p. 265).—A short 
document has just been found confirming 
the statement that Beaujeu, and not Con- 
treceeur, commanded at Fort Duquesne, at 
the time of Braddock’s Defeat. It is in the 
hands of the Hon. Saveuse de Beaujeu, and 


bought in Europe by an agent of the State) is as follows :— 
sent for that purpose, has disappeared, as| Le Marquis Duquesne Chevalier de P 
well as many other important standard) Ordre Royal et Militaire de St. Louis, 
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Capitaine des Vaisseaux de Sa Majesté, 


Gouverneur et Lieutenant Général pour le. 


Roi en toute la Nouvelle-France, terres et 
Pays de la Louisiane. 
est ordonné au St. de Longueuil, En- 
seigne en 2d des troupes de cette colonie 
de conduire les Hurons de Lorette a la 
Belle Riviére, sous les ordres du sieur de 
Courtemanche, Lieutenant en attendant 
qu il joigne M. de Beaujeu, Capitaine 
commandant & la Belle Riviere et ses 
Dependances. 
A Montreal le 15 May, 1755. 
(Signé) Duquesne. 


The Marquis Duquesne, Knight of the 
Royal and Military Order of St. Louis, 
Captain of his Majesty’s ships of the line, 
Governor and Lieutenant-General for the 
King, in all New France, the lands and 
country of Louisana. 

The Sieur de Longueuil], 2d Ensign in 
the troops of this Colony, is ordered to 
lead the Hurons of Lorette to the Ohio 
under the orders of the Sieur de Courte- 
manche, Lieutenant, until he joins Mr. de 
Beaujeu, Captain-Commandant. 

Montreal, May 15, 1755. Duquesne. 


Aw Earty Work on Viner. | For 
The Coloney in Virginea | Britannia 
Lawes Diuine, Morall and | Martiall, &c. 
Alget qui non Ardet. | Res nostra subinde 
non suant, guales quis optaret, | sed quales 
esse possunt. | I. R. (the arms of Great Bri- 
tain encircled by a Garter.) 

| Printed at London for Walter Burre. 
1612. | 

The dedication is “to the constant, 
mighty and worthie friends, the Commit- 
ties, Assistants vnto his Maiesties Councell 
for the Colonie in Virginea-Britannia.” In 
which the author says,—‘t Howbet since 
many impediments, as yet must detaine 
such, my observations in the shadow ot 
darkness, vntil I shall be able to deliuer 
them perfect vnto your judgements why I 
shall prouoke and challenge, I do in the 
meane time present a transcript of the Zo- 
parchia or State of those duties, by which 
their Colonie stands regulated and com- 
maunded, that such may receiue due checke, 








who malitiously and desperately heretofore 
haue censure of it, and by examining of 
which they may be right sorie so to haue 
defaulked from vs, as if we liued there law- 
lesse, without obedience to our Cquntrey, 
or obseruancie of Religion to God.” 

“TI wish returne of seuen fold into such 
his well inspired bosome, who hath lent his 
helping hand vnto this new Sion.” “ At 
your best pleasures, either to return vnto 
the Colony, or to pray for the successe of 
it heere. WituaM Srracuey.” 

Then follow the “ Articles, Lawes, and 
Orders, Diune, Politique, and Martiall for 
the Colony in Virginea: first established 
by Sir Tuomas Gares, Knight, Lieutenant 
Generall, the 24. of May 1610, exemplified 
and approved by the Right Honourable 
Sir Tuomas West, Knight, Lord Gouer- 
nour and Captaine-General, the 12. of Iune 
1610. Againe exemplified and enlarged 
by Sir Tuomas Date, Knight, Marshall, 
and Deputie Gouernour, the 22. Iune 
1611.” J.C. 

Boston, July, 1865. 


Masor Anpre’s Watcu.—Mr. D. U. 
Lee, of Wisconsin, has a watch, once the 
property of Major Andre. There are but 
four figures on ,the face—3, 6, 9 and 12— 
the other divisions being indicated by a 
little gold star. On the back, inside, are 
directions for winding and the following: 
“ Major Andre, 1774,” engraved in bold 
letters. 


Bettomont Arms (H.M. ix. p. 177.)—In 
the description of the Bellomont arms, in 
the June number of the Hist. Mag., for 
“ Coats,” read ‘* Coots.” 


REsIDENCE OF JAcOoB STEENDAM, THE 
Porr or New NETHERLAND.—1662. June 
22. Anna Bogardus applies to the direct- 
or of Council for leave to exchange a lot 
situated at the end of Pearl street, New 
Amsterdam, neat to the lot of Jacob Steen- 
dam, for another convenient lot. Alb. Ree. 
20: 154.—(Vanderkemp’s Translation.) 
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QUERIES. 

EmBAssiIEs OF OBEDIENCE.—I see in a 
circular, the title of Carvajal’s Oration 
(1493), translated into English: “A sermon 
on the solemn pledge of obedience to our 
Most Holy Lord, the Pope, Alexander VI. 
to be subscribed by the Most Christian 
Sovereigns, Ferdinand and Isabella,” &e. 
These embassies of Obedience date back to 
the days of Gregory VII., but is there any 
authority for the words in italics which are 
not in the Latin? Was any document 


actually signed by the Sovereigns ? 


REPLIES. 


FREEMASONRY IN New Yorx.—(Vol. vi. 

. 293.) O.S8.F. says “the brethren might 

ave met in New York before 1717; but 
the first record I can find of any Lodge 
there, is that the Grand Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts granted warrants of constitution 
for Lodges in New York, some time be- 
tween Dec. 27, 1769 and 1791.” 


Masonry existed in New York prior to) 


either of these last mentioned dates. Hors- 
manden, writing in 1743, says: “It hap- 
pened about five or six years ago, a cellar 
of one Baker, a tavern keeper in this city, 


had one night been broken open, and rob- | 


bed of some Geneva; many of the parties 
concerned in it were detected, viz. several 
Negroes 
supposed they became distinguished among 
each other by the name of the Geneva 
Club But it came out upon the 


examination of these Negroes, that they | 


had before that time the impudence to as- 
sume the stile and title of FreEmasons, in 
imitation of a society here (in New York) ; 
which was looked upon to be a gross affront 
to the Provincial Grand Master and gentle- 


men of the Fraternity at that time, and | 


was very ill accepted.” (Journal of Negro 
Plot, 4° p. 26. note.) 

This extract proves that Freemasonry 
was an established institution in New York 
as early as 1737, more than thirty years 
before the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts 
granted warrants for Lodges in that city. 
The mention of a Provincial Grand Master 


From thence it may be| 


would lead one to infer that a Grand Lodge 
also was in existence there at the same time. 
Further research may possibly show that 
| Lodges were in operation in New York 
previous to the state mentioned by Hors- 
manden, and as the subject is one of some 
local historical interest, it is to be hoped 
that it will elicit investigation. 
Tupar Cam. 


Kituick (H. M. vol viii. p. 78, 280).— 
The Collections of the Essex Institute, vol. 
ii. p. 35, give the following, sent to the 
Historical Magazine, but which certainly 
never reached us.—“ The Killick (usually 
so pronounced) which is defined to be ‘a 
sort of anchor,’ in Worcester’s unabridged 
dictionary (ed. 1860), is an implement of 
very ancient and very common use on our 
New England seaboard; and though mark- 
ed “rare” by the lexicographer, is a fami- 
liar word to all our mariners, and to every 
boy that sails a dory. 

The name is properly applied to a pecu- 
liarly constructed anchor, used for small 
boats. The anchor consists of a wooden 
frame enclosing a weight, usually a stone. 
The bottom of the killick is composed of 
one or more bars of wood from eighteen 
inches to three feet long; if of more than 
one bar iu°se are, commonly, halved to- 
gether in the middle and secured by a 
rivet ; sometimes, however, the bars cross 
each other near their ends, forming a 
square or triangle. A few inches from the 
extremities of these bars strong wooden 
rods, two or three feet in length, are made 
secure to the bars perpendicularly, and are 
brought together around the stone, pre- 
viously placed within them. To these rods 
or their junction is fastened a ring or 
thimble to receive the line or “ rod,” some- 
times a cleft stick of tough wood is used 
instead of several rods, and even strong 
lines are occasionally substituted. 

This word appears occasionally in our 
earliest literature, and in our ancient re- 
cords. In Christopher Levett’s “ Voyage 
into New England” (Mass, Hist. Coll. ili. 
vol. 8, p. 166), occurs the following: “ At 
length I caused our Killick (which was the 
anchor we had) to be cast forth, and one 
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continually to hold his hand upon the rood 
or cable, by which we knew whether our 
anchor held or no.” 

In Deputy Governor Dudley’s letter to 
the Countess of Lincoln, printed in Young’s 
Chronicles of Mass. Bay, p. 327, we find 
another instance of the use of this word, as 
follows: “and they having no better means 
to help themselves, let down their killock, 
that they might drive the more slowly and 
be near land when the storm should cease. 
But the stone slipping out of the killock,” 
&e. 

The earliest mention of this implement 
that we remember to have seen in our re- 
cords appears in some evidence recorded in 
the second book of the Essex County Quar- 
terly Court Records, p. 91, June 29, 1641. 
We give it verbatim: “ Tho. Chub’s wyfsd. 
yt Geo. Haryss was not at home when the 
Canooe was taken, & ye kelleck was brok 
when the had the Cannooe.” 

The etymology of the word has not, to 
our knowledge, been traced; but it seems 
to be the Anglo-Saxon, ceo/, a small bark 
or vessel, a keel, &c., and doc what fastens 
in; a lock, &c. ;—that is a keel-lock or boat 
securer. 

This appears to be one of those old and 
useful words which lexicographers reject 
or overlook, but which are preserved 
among the vulgar, or in the special vocabu- 
laries of arts and trades. The word has 
found its way into Webster’s unabridged 
Dictionary, last edition, with Worcester’s 
very unsatisfactory definition. A better 
definition is given by Young in a margi- 
nal note to Dudley’s letter above quoted. 


Societies and their Proceedings. 


New Encianp Historic Geneatocicat So- 
crety.— Boston, Wednesday, August 2.—A stated 
meeting was held this afternoon, Vice-President 
Moore in the chair. The Librarian reported that 
five bound volumes and twenty pamphlets had 
been received since the last meeting. The His- 
toriographer read a brief but carefully prepared 
memoir of the late Joseph Willard, who, like Mr. 
Everett, had been a resident member of the 
society from the year of its organization. 
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John H. Sheppard then read a paper on the 
Vaughan family of Hallowell, Maine, relating 
many early and pleasing reminiscences of that 
interesting locality, and giving a sketch of the 
life and character of Benjamin Vaughan, M.D., 
LL.D., whom he pronounced one of the best of 
men and certainly the happiest he ever saw. 
Speaking of John Merrick, Esq., who died at 
Hallowell Oct. 22, 1861, nearly 96 years of age, 
he remarks, Never should he forget his saint-iike 
appearance, when last he saw him in this city, a 
year or two before his death. His long white 
locks flowing richly over his shoulders—his thin, 
airy form—his pale looks and penetrating eyes 
still surviving the changes of many, many years, 
all seemed more like a vision of some departed 
seer, than a reality of life. 

The Hallowell Cemetery is an honor to that 
city—so well located, so carefully kept, and 
adorned with trees and flowers and shrubbery 
that even Old Mortality would gaze with admi- 
ration at the spot and pocket his mallet and 
chisel; for he would find but little to do among 
the memorials of the dead. 

While a student at law in the office of the Hon. 
Samuel 8. Wilde, Mr. Sheppard’ was invited to 
dine at his house, where his father-in-law, Gen- 
eral Cobb, was then on a visit. There wasa 
large dinner-party, among whom was Dr. Vaug- 
han. After the dessert, some one started the 
much-mooted question, Who wrote Junius? Va- 
rious opinions were expressed. Now it must be 
recollected that this great assassin of character, 
who had attacked the Dukes of Grafton and 
Bedford, and also Judge Blackstone and Lord 
Mansfield, was exceedingly harsh on Dr. Vaug- 
han’s father. At last Dr. Vaughan, seeming a 
little vexed and evidently wishing to put an end 
to the discussion, said, “I know that William 
Gerard Hamilton was the author of the letters of 
Junius.” A dead silence followed, and the con- 
versation changed. 

Mr. Sheppard’s paper was listened to with 
much interest by a full meeting. <A copy of his 
memoir of Dr. Vaughan ‘vas requested, and will 
be published in the October number of the New 
England Historical and Genealogical Register. 

Mr. Dean read a letter from Joseph L, Chester, 
of London, England, author of the recent elabo- 
rate life of John Rogers, the Marian Proto- 
Martyr, inclosing a copy of the will of Rev. John 
Ward of Haverhill, England, father of Nathaniel 
Ward of Ipswich, N. E., whose quaint and curi- 
ous book, the “Simple Cobbler of Agawam,” is 
well known. Mr, Chester found the will at 
Doctors’ Commons, after a laborious search, in- 
creased by the fact that the date of the testator’s 
death was unknown. Inclosed also was an 
abstract of the will of Rev. Samuel Ward, a 
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recognising any higher law than an Act of Parlia- 


Puritan writer of note, the eldest brother of Na- 
thaniel, which will was found at the same office ; 
and a fac-simile, or tracing, of the pedigree of 
this family in the Chandler MS., at the British 
Museum. Mr. Chester in a previous letter 
wrote: “I am anxious that you should have in 
Boston a fac-simile specimen of one of Chandler’s 
pedigrees, that you may see how difficult they 
are to decipher.” Search was made at Doctors’ 
Commons for the will of Rev. Nathaniel Ward 
and his son-in-law, Rev. Giles Firmin, but with- 
out success. The documents throw new light 
upon the history of this family, They will be 
given to the public in a memoir of Rev. Natha- 
niel Ward, which Mr. Dean has nearly ready for 
the press. 

David Pu'sifer,—who has a contemporary 
manuscript of the Poetical Epistle to General 
Washington, printed at Annapolis, Md., in 1779, 
and reprinted at London in 1780, of which a 
small edition has lately been reprinted at New 
York, which manuscript is supposed to be in the 
handwriting of the author,—read a letter froin 
Rev. Wm. 8. Perry of Litchfield, Ct., inclosing 
three letters of Rev. Charles H. Wharton, the 
author of the Epistle. At Mr. Pu'sifer’s request 
a committee cons'sting of F, Kidder, Wm. B. 
Trask, and W. R. Deane, was chosen to report at 
the next meeting whether in their opinion this 
MS is in the handwriting of Mr. Wharton. 

The letter of Rev. Mr. Perry was owing to the 
query published in the May number of the His- 
torical Magazine, page 156. 


Hotes on Books, 


History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to 
the Death of Elizabeth. By James Anthony 
Froude. New York: Scribner & Co. 1865. 
Vols, 1 and 2. 


A History of the transition period of English 
history by a man of Mr, Froude’s ability cannot 
but be most suggestive. He is one who has gone 
further from the ideas of the period when his his- 
tory commences than most of his countrymen; 
he is still imbued with many of the slavish social 
and monarchical ideas that pervade English 
air, but his views are new, and will surprise many. 
His opinions are always his own and his judg- 
ment unbiassed by any rules: with him Henry 
becomes a kind of hero, who living in bad times 
had a great purpose to do, and having it, had to 
commit some strange things in order to effect it. 
More and Fisher and the Charter-House monks 
died justly, for assuming to have consciences or 


ject of his eulogy. 


ment. Anne Boleyn died justly, as her trial must 
have been fair. The divorce from Catherine is 
strangely viewed, 

The reign of Henry and his daughters is in a 
manner the close of that part of English history 
which we have in common with the mother coun- 
try. America came into history under the Stu- 
arts, and with its own special interests thenceforth 
regarded England merely as a governing power. 


Memoir of the Life and Character of Prof. Va- 
lentine Mott. By Dr. Samuel W. Francis, Fel- 
low of the New York Academy of Medicine. 
New York: W. J. Widdleton, 1865. 4to., 


pp. 32. 


An interesting series of personal reminiscences, 
with a genial tribute to the memory of the emi- 
nent surgeon, by a friend and pupil. Dr. Francis 
is a son of the late Dr. John W. Francis, and may 
be said to have inherited a friendship for the sub- 
He continued the intimacy 
with Dr. Mott, formed at his father’s fireside. In 
1860 he published a volume of Clinical Lectures 
on practical surgery by Dr. Mott, from reports 
taken at the bedside. Foreseeing the importance 
such a statement might acquire, he obtained from 
Dr. Mott a list, signed by himself, of his original 
operations, and of his anatomical publications, 
These are now presented to the public in this 
memoir, which is enlarged with various anec- 
dotes and much original information, from an ar- 
ticle contributed by the writer to Appleton’s 
Cyclopedia. The memoir is dedicated to Henry 
T. Tuckerman, “whom it is an honor to know 
and a privilege to love,” to whom the writer ex- 
presses his thanks for his recent “ beautiful tri- 
bute” to the memory of his father, in the bio- 
graphical essay prefixed to the new edition of 
Dr. Francis’s “ Old New York.” * 


Anthology of New Netherland, or Translations 
from the Early Dutch Poets of New York, with 
Memoirs of their Lives. By Henry C. Murphy. 
New York, 1865. 8vo. 206 pp. 


The Bradford Club has in its four volumes 
given two of New York poetry, one relating to 
New England, and one to the Naval History of 
the Revolution. We confess our desire to see it 
continue to cultivate New York matters. New 
England has her own countless scholars and 
presses, to bring forward all that is worthy of 
preservation in her early history. The Revolu- 
tion has no lack of amateurs, but the Bradford 
Club is that to which we New Yorkers look tor 
embalming the gems of our early colonial days, 

The present volume, rivalling the De Grasse in 
beauty, comprises the poems of Jacob Steendam, 
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Rev. Henry Selyns, and Nicasuis de Sillé, trans- 
lated and illustrated, with memoirs, by Henry C. 
Murphy, who thus introduces to English readers 
the triad votaries of the Muses in New York’s 
early days. His translation is very literal, and 
yet smooth, showing how closely an author can 
be really followed by an accomplished translator. 
Mr. Murphy often preserves the very rhymes as 
well as the metre of the original. 

Some of these poems, those of Steendam for 
instance, are not without historical value, and all 
portray social life in their day. 


A Relation of Maryland. Reprinted from the 
London edition of 1635, with a Prefatory Note 
and Appendix, by Francis L. Hawks, D.D., 
LL.D. New York: Joseph Sabin, 1865: 4to. 


Mr. Sabin, in his series of Reprints of early 
tracts, a miscellaneous collection ranging from 
1632 to 1814, has given the Relation of Maryland 
of 1635. 

It is printed by Mr. Munsell, and is apparently 
not disfigured by the typographical errors which 
have in some few instances detracted from his 
well earned reputation. (Perhaps his sin flows 
from his solecism in calling himself Aldi Discipulus 
Albanus—he is certainly neither Alban nor 
Scotch). The map is a very fine piece of work, | 
and we think one of the very best of the kind 
we have seen. But we have acomplaint against | 
Mr. Sabin, of whom we heard as a bibliographer, 
compiler of catalogues, announcing, if we do not 
dream, a Biblotheca Americana, to be as the 
French say trés compléte. Why has he reprinted 
an imperfect copy? Where is the charter of 
Lord Baltimore? It is indeed paged apart, but 
is announced on the title of the Relation, and is 
a part of the tract. That it is no unimportant 
part, all who know anything of the border dis- 

utes between Maryland and Virginia are aware. 

he English translation, in the Relation of Mary- 
land, from its early date, and the loss of the 
original Latin patent, and the discrepancy be- 
tween printed and written copies, becomes a 
document of the highest importance. The Vir- 
ginia Commissioners sent to Europe just*before 
the late war, whose report may be found in our 
Magazine, expressly copied this. We cannot 
therefore spare it. Mr. Sabin tells us that he 
intends to print it to complete his edition. This 
is well, but, gentlemen, in your hurry to reprint, 
refer a little to bibliographical works, so as not 
to fall into similar errors. 

Dr. Hawks as editor disappoints us sadly. The 
appendix about Clayborne is comparatively un- 
important, but there might have been some 
discussion as to the authorship of the tract. 
Southwell, Oliver, and the recent work,of De 
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alin liieitidiihidnnacaatinenicais 
Backer, all Jesuit Bibliographers are silent as to 
it, or we should attribute 1t to Father Andrew 
White or one of his missionary companions, 
White’s Relatio Itineris, composed by Mtr. Mc- 
Sherry, at Rome, and of which Mr. Force has 
given a translation, gives all the facts of the Rela- 
tion, without any discrepancy, that we have 
noticed, Father White, under the name of 
Andreas Vito, flourishes in Spanish works as the 
author of a Grammar and Catechism in some 
Indian tongue; perhaps under no name he is 
the author here. 

There are points too in the Relation where 
elucidation by one so well versed in Maryland 
history as Dr. Hawks, would have been a treat 
to such ignoramuses as ourselves, 


Miscellany, 


The discussion of the Narragansett patent 
between Charles Deane, Esq., and Col. Aspinwall 
has now appeared entire. The document, the 
authenticity of which is in dispute, purports to 
have been found, Dec. 10, 1643, from the Parlia- 
mentary correspondence to the Colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. 


Scholars will rejoice at the completion of Mr, 
Palfrey’s “History of New England during the 
Stuart Dynasty.” The third and concluding vo- 
lume crowns a work which, in freshness of narra- 
tive, thoroughness of research, and general candor, 
will deservedly long occupy a high rank in all 
collections of American history. Those who 
claim another origin will, indeed, scarcely admit 
the impartiality of any New Englander discuss- 
ing the great theme, but if history has been, and 
will continue to be, written by those who feel 
more deeply a love of country, this cannot but be 
the rule here, and in reading this as other histo- 
ries, allowance must be made for a natural, pa- 
triotic bias. 

The late war has had its countless volumes al- 
ready, but with the peace a new flood is pro- 
mised, We shall have the campaigns of each 
general, the war record of each State, lives and 
portraits of officers of all ranks, The future his- 
torian of the war will need a general index of 
them all to guide him, and distinguish works of 
value from the performance of literary hacks 
doing jobs to order. 

Bunce & Huntington, of New York, have pub- 
lished “ Soldiers’ Letters’—a unique and vivid 
picture of experience in the ranks, highly credit- 
able to the intelligence and character of our 
citizen soldiery ; and ‘The Lincoln Memorial,” 
a beautiful volume, containing an account of his 
life, death, administration, and obsequies. 





